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ALIYAH & 
ABSORPTION 
INFORMATION 
COLUMN 


Successful absorption is a key to increased aliyah The Ministry of Im- 
migrant Absorption and the Jewish Agency are presenting this column as 
part of a series of articles designed to provide olim with informetion in 
various fields, practical advice, reports on changes m regulations, employ- 
ment and housing opportunities, and stories of olim now absorbed. It is 
obvious that the column will not be aimed at the same reader each time. 
The column is written by a staff of freelance writers, most of them olim. 
The views they hold are their own. 

We are hoping that enough interest in this effort will be generated to en- 
courage reader response, which will allow us to tailor the content to 
demand. 

It is not our intention to roceive and reply to specific complaints of olim. 
but wo will select problems encountered as subjects for future articles. 
Readers can contact us by writing to the ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS 
DIVISION. Department of Information for Olim. P.O.B. 610. Jerusalem. 

CHANGES IN MECHES 
(CUSTOMS) REGULATIONS 

INTRODUCTION 


There has been a great deal of 
confusion and panic among new 
olim recently with regard to o num- 
ber of changea in- the customs 
regulations which are due to go into 
effect on January 1. 1081. In ordor 
to clarify some of the questions 
which hove arisen In response to 
various advartlBemantB In tho local 
press, the Department of Informa- 
tion for Olim le presenting this 
column on customs privileges for 
olim. 

Readers should note that the in- 
formation contained in this article Is 
general and brief and does not 
oblige ta tho Customs Authority In 
eny way. Plaoso contact your local 
Rustams office for further details. 
Four major changes have been In- 
troduced: 

») Household goods must be Impor- 
ted from the oleb's last country of 
residence In order to qualify for a 
full exemption from customs duty. ‘ 
purchase tax and VAT. (The "lost 
country of residence" is defined as 
the country In which the newcomer 
resided for- at least one year prior to 
his first entry Into Israel.) The goods 
m <J8t be Imported within 3 years 
from the date of aliyah. 

b) . Imports will now be limited to 
tbs luggage which the oleh brings 
wllh him at the time of his first en- 
tity into Israel, plus an additional 3 
shipments. 

c) The restriction limiting olim to 
the purchase of customs-exempt 
Goods, from authorized agents pnly 

• has been lifted. Goods may now be 
purchased front, any dealer within 
homework 6f the 3 shipments. 
.(J), Customs exemption on motor 


vehicles: Olim who enter Israel for 
the first time after January 1. 1981 
will bs eligible for an exemption 
from customs duty on a motor vehi- 
cle for s period of 3 years from the 
date of thoir first entry into Israel. 
However, the graduated customs 
exemption which was formerly 
granted to olim who purchased a 
car In their third year of customs 
privileges has been cancelled. Olim 
who entered Israel prior to January 
1. 1881 will be subject to the pre- 
sent regulations with regard to 
motor vehicles. 

details 

Three shipment limitation 

AfrarJamiary 1. 1981, privileges 
will be granted on household goods 
brought Into Israel within the limita- 
tion of 3 shipments only. Olim 
should note that shipments 
received prior to January 1. 1981 
will be counted as part of the 3 
shipments for which they are eligi- 
ble. For example, an oleh who 
arrived in Israel in January 19B0 
and who received 2 shipments of 
household goods during 1980, will 
not be permitted to bring in more 
than one shipment after January 1 . 
1981. 

In practice this means that olim 
who have customs privileges and 
who receive goods from abroad, 
should weigh In advance whether 
they want to use thelf customs 
privileges on this particular ship- 
ment. or whether they would prefer 
to pay the customs duties on those 
items in order to retain their 
customs exemptions for a later 
shipment. 

From January 1. 1981. portable 


items (such bb a portable 
typewriter, a camera, a transistor 
radio, portable tape-recorder, etc.) 
may now be brought in at the time 
of the oleh’s first entry into Israel or 
in one of the 3 permitted ship- 
ments. For example, an oleh who 
left Israel for a trip abroad during 
his period of customs privileges, 
and who brings in item(s) from his 
last country of residence on which 
he is entitled to customs exemp- 
tions on his return to Israel, will 
have these item(s) counted as one 
of his customs-exempt shipments. 
This applies even in cases where 
only one item Isuch as a camera) is 
imported into the country. 

IMPORTANT: Every package, 
crate or lift which contains 
household items (not personal 
items such as clothing), no mBtter 
what size, is considered as a ship- 
ment. However, the import of an 
automobile, hand-held work tools, 
or machinery intended for use in an 
enterprise. Bre not counted as one 
of the three shipments. Under cer- 
tain conditions the director of 
customs is empowered to approve 
onB additional shipment apart from 
the 3 standard Shipments. 

in cases where an oleh has left 
Israel prior to January 1. 1981 after 
having released 3 or more ship- 
ments from customs prior to this 
date, and returns to Israej after a 
continuous absence of 6 months or 
more (after January 1. 1981), he 
will be permitted to import one 
more cuatoms-exempt ship- 
ment from his Jest country of 
residence (Le. the country from 
which he came on aliyah at the time 
of his first entry into Fsrael). This ad- 
ditional shipment will be allowed on 
condition that the oleh is still within 
hia period of customs privileges. 

Purchase of 
Israel made goods 
Olim may also purchase certain 
Israel made household goods in- 
stead of importing them from their 
last country of residence. Exemp- 
tions from purchase tax and VAT 
are granted on Israel-made goods. 
(Customs duties are not applicable.) 
Olim who wish to obtain an exemp- 
tion from purchase tax and VAJ on 
Israel made household goods 
should apply to the nearest 
Customs office. 

Household Goods 
Manufactured Abroad 
As of January 1, 1981. olim will 
be able to bring in jiousehold ef- 
fects In reasonable quantities from 
their lest country of residence only: 
however, the goods may have been 
manufactured in another country: 
Olim are alto permitted to 
purchase tire following household 
itemi from abroad (i.e.. from coun- 
tries other than their last country of 
residence) with a 60% reduction in 
the various taxes: 

— washing machine 


— stove (cooking range) 

— television set 

— refrigerator (up to 20 cubic feat) 

— mixer 

— vacuum cleaner 

These items may be purchased 
from any dealer. 

Parcels sent by mail 
No customs exemptions will be* 
granted on the contents of parcels 
received by mail. However, in cases 
where the parcel was mailed prior 
to the oleh's first entry into Israel 
from his last country of residence, 
the custom 8 official will authorize 
an exemption within the framework 
of the 3 shipments which the oiah 
is permitted to bring in during his 
period of customs privileges. 

Persons who left Israel 
prior to January 1. 1974 
Persons who were.in Israel on A-1 
(temporary resident) status and 
who left the country prior to 
January 1 . 1 974. and who have not 
visited Israel since then for periods 
of longer than 4 months per year, 
may again be eligible lor customs 
privileges on the seme basis as new 
ofim when they return to Israel with 
this status. These privileges will be 
granted on condition that the retur- 
ning oleh fulfilled all hie customs 
obligations with regard to the 
goods previously imported. 

This renewal of customs 
privileges will only ba granted up to 
April 1. 1981. 

Tourists who purchase 
apartments in Israel 
Tourists who purchase apartments 


in Israel In foreign currency will no 
longer be eligible for customs ex- 
emptions on the. same basis as 
olim. Their privileges will be limited 
to those granted to all tourists. (This 
regulation takes effect on January 
1. 1981.) Tourists in the above 
category who receive customs 
privilege booklets ( pinkest m) prior 
to January 1. 1981 will be able to 
use their customs privileges far a 
' period of 3 years from the data the 
booklet was issued. However, ex- 
tensions of customs privileges on 
the grounds of extended visits 
abroad will no longer be permitted. 

Returning citizens 
( toshav hozer) and 
Returning Israeli students 
Returning citizens and returning 
Israeli students will be eligible for 
exemptions on household goods on 
condition that the goods ere impor- 
ted from the bet country of residence, 
either as accompanied luggage at 
the time of entry into Israel or in 
one shipment only, within 9 
months from the first entry into the 
country. The exemption will be 
granted on the basis of a detailed 
inventory list in accordance with 
customs regulations (i.e. not all 
-goods will automatically be 
customs exempt). 

We have preeented general infor- 
mation regarding the forthcoming 
changes In customs regulations. 
Persons who have specific queries 
should contBd their local customs 
office. We will try to use some of 
these queries es the basis for a 
future article. 'L.B.J 


Reminder-Medical Insurance 

Every new oleh is entitled to flee medical Insurance for six months 
from his date of aliyah. At the end of thBt period the oleh becomes fully 
responsible for providing himself and his family with medical coverage. 

It is recommended that ha arrange for the continuation of his mem- 
bership In the kupat holim (medical fund) of his choice during his fourth 
month in the country. The Ministry of Immigrant Absorption will not pay 
for medical expenses incurred by an oleh who did not insure himself. 
Should difficulties arise in obtaining membership rn a kupat holim. the 
oleh Is advissd to contact his case worker at the local office of the 
Ministry of Immigrant Absorption. 

IMew Olim Concert Series 

A new chamber concert series introducing the finest talent among 
new immigrant musicians is opening this season under the auspices of 
the Khan Theatre in Jerusalem and the Ihterministeriel Committee for 
the Absorption of Immigrant Artists. 

The musicians were selected according to their ability to perform as 
soloists. Most of them have taken an examination given by the. 
Jerusalem Symphony Orchestra. I.B.A. 

The series has been designed to present the artists, many of whom 
have won major international prizes, to the general public and music 
critics alike. Each. concert will be centred around a specific theme and 
will accent infrequently heard works. 

The programme for the coming month includes: 

Nov. 6. 1980 — piano recital by Boris Guslitzer (works by: Bach. 
Mozart. Chopin. 'Scriabin. Franck and Liszt) 

Nov. 9. 1980 — Russian Folk Songs and Songs of the Russian Un- 
derground with the participation of Larissa Gershtein, Paulina Embinder 
and Svetlana Einbinder (pianist). 

Fact Finding Trip to Mitzpe Ramon 

AACI invites olim and tourisiB on a fact finding trip to Mitzpe Ramon 
an Sunday. November 16. 1980. The purpose of- the trip is to in- 
vestigate job. housing and social adjustment possibilities Information 
and registration at all AACI local offices. 
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STARTING 2.11.80 
THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL BANK 
WILL BE OPEN TO SERVE YOU 
TIL 7 PM. 


THE FIRST INTI t 


How many times have you run to the bank in the 
afternoon only to And it closed? 

Well, we took note of that, and decided that starting 
Sunday, 2.11.80, First International Bank branches 
will be open *til 7 PM.* And every Monday und 
Wednesday our branches will be open ‘til noon. 

We tested this idea hi various locations around the 
country and the customers' response was most 
enthusiastic. 

Now, even in the afternoon , you’ll be able to discuss 
matters with the branch manager, Investment 
counsellor or foreign currency clerk... more relaxed... 
more at case.;, and for more time. 

As always, we give you more. (It pays us to). 

The thousands of new customers who have switched 
to the First International Bank arc the best proof. 

cSc the First international bank 
Bank Lemelecha, Bank Poalai flgudat Yisrael, 
Members of the F.I.B.I. Group 

We give you more.lt pays us to. 

* Except for the main branches in Tel Aviv & Haifa 
and in industrial areas where our customers require 
consecutive banking hours. 


OPEN ’TiLV \M 
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O-IVB WEEKS Of warfare 
between Iraq and Iran have 
monetrated conclusive y why 
the former shah's policy of 
maintaining close political and 
military contacts with Israel 
STS* folly on his part. 
Military analysts here in 
Washington now recognise that 
It was no aberration, even 
though the Ayatollah 
Khomeini's ruling clique may 
not yet be willing to agree. 

Iran's armed forces have 
managed to confuse many 
armchair military strategists 
around the world by forcing 
Iraq into a tough, all-out battle 
which could drag on for a long 
lime. Iraq! President Saddam 
Hussein’s vision of a quick “slx- 
day-war" victory, Including a 
knock-out surgical strike 
against the Iranian air force, 
has proven unrealistic. Indeed, 
Iran appears to be holding its 
own against the invading Iraqi 
forces. 

That suggests to military ex- 
perts here that Iran probably 
would have been winning this 
contest decisively if its infor- 
mal alliance with Israel had 
remained Intact. 

The Israeli-Iranian nexus, ac- 
cording to these experts, most 
likely would have deterred the 
Iraqis from even opening up 
against Iran in the first place. 
The shah accepted Buch tacit 
support from Israel in his quest 
for regional stability; his 
successors foolishly turned 
against Israel. But even modest 
Israeli assistance could easily 
have turned the tide of the war. 


U.S. MILITARY sources, who 
have been deeply Involved in 
studying the development of the 
battle, have come up with 
several examples of limited 
Israeli strategic moves which 
could have assisted Iran. Under 
the shah, Israel would have 
made them. 

Israel could easily have 
prevented any ships from 
reaching the Jordan port of 
Akaba, through which so many 
critical consumer products arc 
finding thoir way to Iraq. 
Akaba, U.S. analysts say, has 
become a significant 
‘'strategic" asset for Iraq, oven 
though military equipment go- 
ing through the port has boon 
rather limited — if there has 
been any at all. 

What !b important about 
Akaba, now that Iraq’s own 
Pert facilities have been closed, 

Ib that it has enabled Saddam 
Hussein to continue receiving 
valuable foodstuffs and other 
non-military Items for his 
JjstleBs civilian population. 
Clearly, the Ba'ath regime in 
Baghdad perceives that it is 
threatened by the drawn-out 
war. Saddam Hussein is con- 
vlnced, intelligence sources 
say, that any drastic 
^auction in consumer products 
tn the capital could lead to a 
general- panic throughout the 
country. 

thready, credible intelligence 
IJPorta have been reaching 
Washington that Iraqi Shl'ites 
~ who actually form the ma- 
jjnty of -the, population, even 
JJ^h the Sunnis dominate the 
military an Well as the political 
«tabllshme»t have attacked 
WtiUs police stations and 
symbols of Ba'ath control 
the country. (Ironically, 
t S addam Hussein's 
fbgltne i 8 ; shaky today, 
‘V > 0 yb elul t B , grip over Iran 
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A missing fink 

American military experts think that Iran would be winning the Gulf war 
had it maintained the shah's informal alliance with Israel, 
reports Jerusalem Post Correspondent WOLF BLITZER from Washington. 



appears to have been 
strengthened, at least In .the 
short run.) 

Israel has not interfered with 
the traffic reaching Akaba, nor 
has Israel done anything to pre- 
vent Jordan from allowing 
Iraqi aircraft to use its air- 
fields. 

All that would have been 
different if Teheran and 
Jerusalem still maintained the 
good relations that existed un- 
der the shah. 

ACCORDING to experienced 
military analysts. Iran s i major 
problem In the war today is not 
any lack of spare parts or 
equipment: despite the eonven- 

tlonal wisdom, it has enough 
stockpiles of both to put up a 


who rule Iran today still do not. 

Iraq's Hussein decided to 
make his move against Iran 
after repeatedly reading in 
Time magazine and elsewhere 
that his Soviet-armed country 
had become a regional super- 
power — a veritable Prussia of 
the Arab world. He began to 
belFeve what the pundits were 
writing. He also believed that 
the chaos in Iran would lead to 
an easy, victory. 

Jordan’s King Hussein also 
came to accept that “wisdom." 
Hence his decision to align his 
kingdom with the Iraqis. It has 
been King Hussein’s fatal 


dustrial areas, nibbling away at 
Iran’s base. But they cannot go 
into Teheran and take control. 

Recognizing that Iraq cannot 
"defeat” Iran in the classical 
military sense, the Iranians will 
fight with rifles and grenades 
after their planes and tanks run 
out of fuel. 

Saddam Hussein got carried 
away by the exaggerations of 
his own press releases, say the 
U.S. strategists, and the result 
is today's war of attrition. He is 
now confronted with three op- 
tions: 

• Find a way to end the 
fighting through some sort of 


ni'nnnnultv to misjudge wars, negotiation with Iran. 

He Sned Egypt’s Nasser in . Continue the war of attrition. 
i987, when he would have been • Flee the country before he is 


better off on the sidelines. He 
remained silent in 1978, when he 


siooKpuoo ~ — — • remained suem m 

to missing most, probably should have aoted. 
they »*y- _!? * * *T THE START of this war 


overthrown. 

WASHINGTON officials do not 
believe that either the first or 
the third Is in the cardB. This 
means that Hussein will have 
no choice but to pursue option 
number two. But if the war con- 


wrgeant level of milliary men means that Hussein will have 

Lid technicians, who can keep f a ™™ nableandlimi tedobjeo- no choice but to pursue option 
its ground and air units y wan ted to reassert number two. But if the war con- 

ooera tlng smoothly. A mere 300 ■ ROVe reignty over border tinues for too long, that could 

r/erlenced Israeli ground Woody the eventually lead to his political 

technicians, like those working . _ fco ii a K Khomeini’s nose for demise. 

L Israel Aircraft Industries 'JEH&iS ltHirf the Shl’ites. In faot, several Intelligence 

fcould have already turned P ac £ or ding to the experts sources have been suggesting 

battle around in Iran s favour, {n Washington, he should that Iraq s own P ol ^ cal 

one American analyst said. declared war formally integration — rather than 

• With such Israeli backup sup* , embarking on a surprise Iran's — is really the more like- 

nort^the Iranians would have Iraq, they ly scenario if the ware ontinues. 

been able to double or even tre- to occupy and On the battlefield, neither 

ble their Aerial sorties. ta £i contro i of Iran and its Iran nor Iraq has excelled. 

%he shah understood the Jake population. At most, the Their tactics, have been uni- 

geopolitics of the Middle Eaat, gj^can inflict substantial formly poor. Iraq? drab per- 

especially the Israeli facto^ JJg ** ^fields and in- formanoe.. for ex ample, has 

The ayatollahs and muHana ■ , — rr 
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demonstrated that both Egypt 
and Syria (after 30 years of 
warfare against Israel) are 
much better suited to military 
operations. 

Neither Iran nor Iraq has 
come up with a concrete 
military scheme or operational 
plan. Iraq may be Incapable of 
achieving a decisive victory, 
but Iran appears Incapable of 
mounting any effective counter- 
offensive against the invader. A 
stalemate seems to be develop- 
ing. 


IN THE AIR, both countries 
have been unimpressive. "A 
mutually complete failure," 
one U.S. expert said, noting that 
Iran's American-supplied 
Phantoms and Iraq's Soviet- 
supplied MIG-21S have nol been 
matched up for any major 
dogfights. Apparently nclllitr 
air force wants to challenge the 
other. 

Iran’s strategy, in the words 
of an American official, Is "to 
drop its bombs and run." There 
is no real precision bombing — 
on either side. 

Iraq has a solid air force, con- 
sisting of the MIGs, 3ukhoi-7s 
and Tupolov-22s, a supersonic 
bomber. They carry a good 
payload and have excellent 
range. But they have simply not 
been used effectively.- 
On the ground, the Iraqis 
have followed a consistent but' 
cautious pattern of opening up 
with heavy shelling before 
every advance. 

Drew Middleton, the military 
correspondent of The New York 
■Times, said that Iraqi ground 
assaults include limited 
numbers of tanks and ar- 
moured personnel-carriers, and 
the infantry Is used sparingly. 
"At both Khorramshahr, and 
Abadan/’ he said, "local [Iraqi] 
commanders have gone 
- around strongly held Iranian 
positions rather than assault 
them." 

This cautious approach said 
Middleton, may account for the 
Iraqis' failure, so far, to cap- 
ture Khorramshahr. Had they 
used a more aggressive tactic, 
followed by both Soviet and 
American military doctrine, 
they might have taken 
Khorramshahr before the 
Iranians could organize its 
defence. 

But neither has Iran taken 
full advantage of Iraqi 
blunders, perhaps because of 
the poor condition of Its own ad- 
vanced equipment. Thus Iran 
appears, for the time being, to 
have no alternative but to dig in 
and hold op. 

Khomeini may be Interested 
in exactly such a scenario. Ac- 
i cording to U.S. analysts, the 
Iranian ruler must surely 
recognize that any smashing 
L victory by his armed forces 
r could easily lead to a military 
g putsch in Teheran against his 
3 own Islamic revolutionary 
i regime. 

In the short run, Khomeini 
1 will probably retain control. 

,1 But If his armed forces even- 
tually get their act together arid 
e throttle the Iraqis, all bets are 
g off about Iran's political future. 
I- That's why many Washington - 
n officials would like to see Iran’s 
i- military; men regain their con- 
i. fidence and dump the 
ir ayatollah. 

1. ' That’s also why U.S. spare 

i- parts may be provided to Iran if 
r- the American hostages are 
is released. D 
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ON NO ISSUE are the political 
lines as divided as over the 
future of the West Bank — or 
Judea and Samaria, if one 
regards semantics as an in- 
tegral factor In the debate. 

Perceptions of the future of 
the Golan Heights and the Gaza 
Strip cross party lines. Some 
common ground can be found 
in the economic and social plat- 
forms of the two major parties 
now gearing themselves for the 
r. ?xt election. But where the 
West Bank is concerned, views 
are diametrically opposed. The 
governing coalition sees 
autonomy — an amorphous 
term yet to be defined even by 
those who proposed it — as the 
framework of an accommoda- 
tion with Jordan and the 
Palestinians; the opposition, 
supposedly of more liberal per- 
suasion, claims that autonomy 
is the seed of a future Palesti- 
nian state. 

The government talks of 
retaining all of Judea and 
Samaria; the opposition talks 
of territorial compromise. 
Neither has a definite plan for 
solving the peculiar problem of 
Gaza. Neither can soe clearly 
how to reconcile its political 
solutions with Israel's security 
needs. The only thing on which 
they agree is that some solution 
has got to be found and that 
time is running out. 

But the complications behind 
all the slogans are horrendous. 
The "Jordanian option" is not 
merely a bilateral matter 
between Israel and Jordan. 
There are other parties to be 
considered, and it is with these 
— the Palestinians on the one 
hand, and ultra-nationalist 
Jews on the other — that the 
main battle will have to be 
fought. 

Territorial compromise may 
seem a sound proposal In the 
context of potential com- 
promise between two states 
that are seeking a solution. But 
the phrase rlngB hollow within 
current Middle East realities. 

And to no one does the 
phraseology sound more un- 
realistic .than to many key 
members of the Labour Party 
themselves. The slogans have 
remained unchanged for the 
past four years, but we are no 
longer speaking about the same. 
West Bank, or about the same 
King Hussein. There may be 
some consensus among Labour 
policymakers that the goal of 
“territorial compromise 11 
within a "Jordanian option" 
remains an admirable one, but 
they are deeply divided as to 
whether it Is still attainable. 

The one thing they are agreed 
on is tli at the price, in terms 
both of what Jordan will de- 
mand and of Israeli unity, will 
be high. Perhaps too high. 

THERE IS an acute awareness 
In the Labour party that 
despite the Llkud'B failures In 
other fields, they have been, out- 
standingly successful in two 
major policy areas. The first, is 
the peace treaty with Egypt; 
the second Is the qlaserkhit web 
binding pre-1967 Israel to Judea 
and Samaria to a point where 
the , old cease-fire lines have 
" b'pon almost totally obliterated. ' 
; Labour knows that any serious 
attempt to tamper with the 
ninths quo could well result fin 
civil war. This appalling term 
has beqoirte- a recurring one in 
the party's inner sanctum as : 
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the poleymakers grope for 
pragmatic applications of 
Labour ideology on which to 
base their election platform. 

As one senior member is 
reported to have said at a re- 
cent closed forum: what the 
party will face when, and If, It 
decides to remove settlers from 
the West Bank will make the 
Altalenn look like a teaparty. 

Fbr if the next govern- 
ment Insists on pursuing a 
policy of territorial com- 
promise, it will have to face not 
only a highly-charged 
ideological group, as typified 
by Gush Emunlm, but also a 
well-armed paramilitary force. 
Each settlement established 
over the years constitutes a for- 
tified camp. The members 
have undergone military train- 
ing and have been provided 
with all the weapons necessary 
to ensure that they can withs- 
tand attack. They have guns 
and armoured vehicles; com- 
munications equiment and 
supplies. And, most important, 
they believe that the justice of 
their cause transcends the dic- 
tates of any government. 

THAT SETTLEMENTS will 
have to be removed Is taken for 
granted by even the max- 
imalists (in terms of retaining 
territory) in the Labour Party, 
ns Is the fact that the issue 1 b 
wider than mere pockets of 
resistance by a volatile minori- 
ty- 

Fbr violent opposition is not 
going to be confined to those 
Islands of Jewish settlement es- 
tablished In the Arab heartland 
of the West Bank during these 
past four years. There will be a 
chain reaction throughout the 
country. The Likud in opposi- 
tion, released from the 
shackles of realpolitik dictated 
by the responsibility of govern- 
ment, will revert to Its original 
Ideology of Eretz Ylsrael with ■ 
no compromise. The party, and 
Eretz Ylsrael sympathizers 
across the political spectrum, 
can be expected to give com- 
plete and unequivocal support 
to all the settlers they consider 
to be the epitome of Zionist 
realization. The aountry will be 
rocked by dispute at every 
level. 

Even the army will not be 
Immune. No less a personage 
than Qhief-of-Staff Rafael Eitan 
has categorically identified 
himself with the West Bank 
settlers. Many offioerB, senior 
and junior, oome from their 
ranks, and believe that Judea 
and Samaria have religious as 
well os security significance. 

There is no certainty that 
Labour will be able to order a 
non-poll tloized army to carry 
out its requirements, or that 
even, those soldiers who are not 
politically biased will relish the 
thought of entering into conflict 
with people who are essentially 
comrades in arms in a country 
at war with its external 
enemies. 

BUT. THE PROBLEMS do not 
end there. . 

Negotiating the. Sinai was 
relatively simple. Notwithstand- 
ing the .complications posed 
by the need to give up towns 
arid settlements as well as key 
airfields, there was no element 
of -homeless people tp be dealt 
with. There was.rip question.of 
the authority of' the po wet-base 
of the negotiator ;on the other 
side; of- the table. The ^purity: 


Choice of 
dilemmas 

HIRSH GOODMAN, The Jerusalem Post 
Military Correspondent, looks at the 
difficulties involved in the varying 
approaches to the West Bank problem. 



(Above) Hebron, the City of Abraham, and of Ibrahim. (Below) 
Perea, Huaaein: optional difference a. (Bottom) Begin (with 
8haroni at Kaddum in 1977: ‘ Many more Eilon Morehs. ‘ 



implications were dear-out in 
that demilitarization, coupled 
with policing action by a third 
party, compensated for the loss 
of strategic, depth. 

:• Negotiating over the West 
Bank is quite a different story. 

; What would be .the role of 
Palestinians In a Jordanian op- 
tion based on territorial com- 
promise? Would they acoept 
the. authority of King Hussein, 
who . in Semptember 1970 ex- 
pelled thousands of 
Palestinians from Jordan, kill* 
iug hundreds of - PLQ 
operatives in the process? 
What would be the role of the 
: *PgO?/-. 

That Israel must retain 
sdgtaentsd the West Bank for 


security reasons is almost un- 
iversally accepted. So how 
much compromise does 
territorial compromise en- 
vision? 

How much for Israel, and 
how much for Jordan? Are 
these perceptions recon- 
cilable? Is serious demilita- 
rization possible, and what 
would be the policing for- 
mat? . ‘ 

How — • and to what extent —* 
should Israel respond to minor 
or a reaping violations of a trea- 
,-ty so as to ensure that the en- 
tire. agreement was not under- 
mined, leading ultimately to 
full-scale; war Instead of per- 
manent peace? 

These formidable problem^ 
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oy the lack of 

national cohesiveness InhL, 

not only ag between th# 
Likud and Labour Party bun! 
ihp civilian population and the 

.u my - and by the expectation 
of violence. This 

out both at home and among 
Palestinians reacting again* 
Un> fanaticism of the PLO And 
they become almost hopeless in 

light of the fact that Israel’! 
p.Mvoivrd negotiating partner 
King Hussein, lacks both |£ 
authority and the will to 
negotiate on behalf of the Arab 
parties to the conflict. 

THE PROBLEMS are not un- 
known to the formulatori of 
Labour policy. Nor is the fact 
that, if they form the next 
government, they will be hound 
by the Camp David accords to 
pursue the autonomy 
negotiations. How Labour in 
lends ( regardless of which 
political party heads the ad- 
ministration) to reconcile the 
Israel government's contrac- 
tual undertakings with Its own 
ideology of territorial com- 
promise remains to he resolv- 
ed. Statements by all factions of 
the party, in parliamentary and 
public debate, that autonomy Is 
a first and irreversible step to 
an Independent Palestinian 
state on the West Bank, and 
that such a state cannot be 
tolerated, must lead to the con- 
clusion that reconciliation ol 
the two positions is Impossible. 

The options open to the 
Lnbour lenders are limited. 
They can soften tholrstandona 
Palestinian state (which may 
resolve their external, but cer- 
tainly not their internal, 
predicament) ; or they can 
strive for long-drawn-out 
negotiations on the autonomy 
question, hoping that 
developments In the Arab world 
(Hussein's domlse, for exam- 
ple) or a change in American 
and Egyptian attitudes will me- 
talo a completely new approach 
to the matter; or they can 
perse v ore with their well-worn 
policies, whoso implementation 
is as unlikely to bo accepted » 

the Likud’s Interpretation « 
what constitutes autonomy. 

In other words, thoy may Icj 
tho nation into a dark turnip 
maintaining stability by • JJJJ 
pnsite policy of milita J 
superiority over the Arabs, 
an increasingly heavy h®® 
dealing with the fester 
militarism, both P* 1881 *" 1 * 
and Jewish, on the West B 

IT MAKES a lot of senabto^ 
mund that a solution to the ■ we 
Bank Imbroglio bo found “ ^ 
context of a solution ® 
dan. Theoretically, thla 
perhaps the only solution- 

As the Labour Pa 
, Stein haltz said recently, 
can demand the demil 
tlon of a province butnotoi ^ 
entire country. Also, a 

to all intents and 
Palestinian state. Oyer 70 P 
cent of its population^ ^ 
Ian, and many key ^ 
ment positions are 
Palestinians. MFa - fl tobe« 

Thus, If Jordan were to ^ 

Palestinian 0 ne 

West Bank « • ffjgbsil 
would be «P« a “ l £f 0D ,8&y- 
territorial compwwjj* ^ 
5 per cent of thatj state® 

mass, and not * 0 . of p a )Ktinl* D 
of a West Bank 

^ Jordanian 

fbipay, oot555J^ 
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solve both the Palestinian de- 
mand for a homeland, and 
Israel's baste security needs. 


emit in ucs as before despite ex- 
change visits by Jordanian and 
Russian military delegations; 


with Jerusalem the only the permanent stationing of a 


remaining major Issue. 


high-level Jordanian military 


Jerusalem serves ns a con- utlncht In Moscow; and the 
vcnlent obstacle for those who forthcoming visit to Moscow by 
would prefer not to think about Hussein himself, 
nosslblc solutions at nil. 

Perhaps u solution to the NO LONGER a pathetic figure 
special problem of Jerusalem mi a burning bridge, Hussein 
acceptable to all the parlies now seems to have both feet 
concerned will never be found, planted firmly on the ground. 
But this should not automatical- and tills Is not good news either 
lv preclude a broader look at for Israel, or for the Camp 
the essence of the macro- David partners. Strange as It 
situation. There is, unfortunate- may seem, a weak, threatened 
ly, one major flaw in the argu- and Insecure Hussein was 
ment that a solution can be preferable to Western interests, 


juvub " ^ t . , , 

found In the Jordanian context: than the king we have to deal 
Hussein. with today — if we can. 

There Is one final dimension 
THE KING is still very much at to be considered. Policymakers 


the helm. He is propped up by a 
loyal, determined and well* 


have kept asking why Hussein 
Is so adamantly opposed to the 


trained army. He has forged an Camp David process. The most 
alliance with Iraq, not only the plausible of the many reasons 
most radically anti-Zionist put forward by the analysts is 
country in the Middle East, but that the king realizes what 
emerging as the major power in Premier Men ahem Begin 
the Arab world. He is courted refuses to admit: that 
by both the Americans and the autonomy on the West Bank 
Soviet Union, and has displayed cannot be contained and must 
awesome independence in re- eventually turn into an indepen- 
jeeting the role so carefully and dent Palestinian state In the 
arrogantly articulated for him area. 


by Israel, the U.S. and Egypt at 
Camp David. 

Hussein is dedicated to keep- 


Husseln suspects that since 
two out of three parties at the 
negotiating table — the U.S. 


ing his country under and the Egyptians — want an 
Hashemite rule and to suppose autonomy that will satisfy 
that he will give up his Palestinian political demands, 
birthright to help solve Israel’s the eventual model will bf i one 
and the Palestinians' problems of nationhood. But the West 


is ludicrously unrealistic. 


Bank (not to mention Gaza), 


Analysts have likened him to without an Industrial in- 
a man standing on a bridge be- frastructure, without ports or 
ing consumed by fire at both an airport, without adequate 
ends, his only option being to living-space for its growing 
jump into a crocodile-infested population, must seek to ex- 
river. They point out that, If It pand. Since expansion towards 
were not for Israeli protection, Israel will be blocked — with in- 
he would have been deposed tcrnational approval — by a 
years ago, and point mockingly strong IDF , a mainly Paiesi * 
to the fact that he made the nian West Bank state will spell 
wrong decision in 1967 by enter- the end of the Hashemite 
ing the Six Day War, and in kingdom. The king has lost 
1973; by staying out. . much of the support he enjoyed 

That may all be true, but it from the traditional leaders in 
hardly explains the Hussein the area, who have been repiac- 

who flatly refused to bow to cd by PLO-orlonted may _ . 

American and Egyptian and thus the process seems 
prossure and join tho Camp oloar to Mm. . . M 1 

David treaty, or the Hussein The status quo is ideal for hi m 
who has oomc out oponly in sup- at present : It not y - 
port of Iraq. It does not explain tremendous pro ^ems i ^ 
the astute moves he has made Israel, forci g _ , the 

In developing an avenuo of con- armed forces *{J P . y 

dilation and oooporation with region; it al ®° a Palestinian 
the Soviet Union, and the Image lip-service to the Palestmian 

la not consistent with his artful cause while actively PP 0S |P| 
manipulation of the Palestinian the r e a 1 1 z a 
Issue to his own advantage. aspirations. 

Hussein’s strength has IMPOSSIBLE to predict 

developed over the past four IT ISIMPO No mfttte( . 

rare, and much of it lo derived ^^^ireotion one faces, 
torn correctly assessing the wmen Qne exp i ore s, 

*MSnesses of Israel and the n0 slmple , clear .cut 

While it is true that his solutions - ffLlT 

army is predominantly West- UM 


making Mm depend- which eouldperhapshave been 
eot on the U.S. for supplies, implemented a decad go 
modernization and training, he nor. apparently, in a to 
realizes that, no matter how rather unique appro a 
obstinate he may be, the sltua- autonomy as an end in ltoeii. 
tton on the Gulf, and the steady Perhaps no io }J tlM » 
Penetration of the Middle East necessary a t t « i P ° 
by the Soviet Union, precludes .Perhaps one i should 1 wait ior 

Anxerloa's abandoning Jordan. P“ lltical ^uf favour 

.Moreover, the closer he tbc cations Uia^ W m here, 
moves the to the USSR, the compromise. The ^ 

pore amenable the Americans however, ^ is . ^ ^ e d by 
become. An example was the y^ely A atri l e minority 

gate^ent this week by U.S dedlc n a ;^ h r c rea^ facto while 
.gof.We Secretary Harold groups, who create ra ^ ^ e r 8 

Brown that Jordan will the P°” de 0 J g which are not 
receive v t h e M-80 tanks it re- deliberate^ Fa ts w mc which 

Mfcted. despite taking sides only .where recon- 

with. pro-Soviet Iraq . create a sUuaUon |M# . D 

- American military support dilation becom P 

■ TK 
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HANUKKA iU EGYPT! 

rs 1 Cruise on the Nile! 


in Egypt! 



.a 



Cairo — Giza — 
Luxor Karnak 


Trip will be arranged in 
accordance with instructions 
and guidance of a rabbi, 
in all matters pertaining 
to kashrut and religious observance. 


Food to be cooked in new. 
kosher crockery. 


Cairo — Giza — Dendera — 
Abydos — Luxor — Esna — Edfu 
Com-ombo — Aswan 


All this and more, in 11 
fascinating days. 4 of these 
spent cruising on the Nilel 


Next departure: on Henukka 
Registration must be arranged up to 
6 weeks prior to trip. 


Guided by expert 
Egyptologist 
First class hotels 



NEOT HAKIKAR 

28 Hamelech David St., 
Jerusalem, Tel. 02-221624 



m 


HAIR TONIC PHflRMATON 
SKIN ACTIVATOR PHARMATON 
FACE CLEAN PHARMATON 

ONLY IN PHARMACIES 



THINK OF 

PHARMATON COSMETICS 
AS AN EXPENSIVE 
SELF-INDULGENT LUXURY 




ALEF ARTS & CRAFTS 
Israel's finest 
ceramics, silver, glass, 
embroidery, weaving, etc. 


36 Gordon St., Tel Ayiv 

Tel. 239932 

Homs: 1 Uam to 1pm; 

5 to 8pm 


alef qta 



4 n»ho* Yowl Du 2nd floor 
Tol. 228547 - 


MAGDA 

Dental Laboratory 
Urgent falsa teeth repairs In 
half an hour. 

26% reduction for pensioners. 
27 Rehov Balfour, Tel Aviv 


JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


Moshav Sde Nltzan, 

a primarily Anglo-Saxon 
community based on intensive agriculture. la 

looking for new famiUes. 

Housing occupancy: Summer 1981. 

For further Information, contact — Vaad Kabala, Moahav 
Sde Nltzan, Doar Na Hanegev, Israel. 


. INSTITUTE OF ISRAEL STUDIES 
MOTlE iftiuaa THEIRAQI-IRAMIAN WAR 

Lecture and diecusslon with Mr. DANIEL DI8H0N, Senior Research Associate. 
Shltoah Centre for Mlddle-EAeiern Studios. To I Aviv University 
Monday. October. 27, si B p.in. . 

Tlckote: ISIO.-r « Z.OA.: H ouee. V Daniel Frisch St.. Tel Aviv. 
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THE RATIO of visiting 1 jour- 
nalists to settlers is so high at 
Katzrin, the new city In the 
Golan Heights, that it was with 
some embarrassment that I 
turned up there recently with a 
notebook and, to make matters 
worse, with a foreign cor- 
respondent. i 
Media persons arrive 
regularly with the same sets of 
questions, making the in- 
habitants understandably 
bored and blas£ in this city — 
which is hardly ready to be call- 
ed a city — set 300 m. above sea 
level, southeast of Kibbutz 
Ayelet Hashahar and 14 km. 
from the Syrian border. 

“I think we've been on Galei 
Zahal about 12 times, and by 
now nobody even bothers to ask 
whether we listened to each 
other,*' the pretty and helpful 
secretary at the local council 
said as she gave us hot cocoa 
from a dispenser. Possibly only 
those who are so repeatedly the 
objects of superficial scrutiny 
by the media develop such a 
healthy contempt for 
newsprint, microphones and 
even cameras. 

The recurrent picture - 
spreads in the local press have 
a certain sameness about them, 
and, at the risk of being unfair, 

I have the feeling that they are 
stamped from the same mould. 

A good-looking young couple 
with some nlte children are 
asked why they came to Katz- 
rin; they answer elthor that 
they are Idealists, or that they 
"wanted to be at the start of 
something new," or, more 
down-to-earth, that they wanted 
to solve their housing problem 
at a good price and enjoy a good 
"quality of life," 

WE CANNOT KNOW how the 
stories turn out on foreign 
television, but there is certainly 
a lot of potentially powerful 
colour fdotage around — those 
rolling black hills and heaps of 
black stones, those neat little 
flats in the middle of nowhere, 
served by wide roads which 
practically shriek "infrastruc- 
ture!" Por sheer surrealism, & ! 
railed overpass across one of 
those empty wide roads looks as ’ 
though it had been lifted bodily 
from over the heavy traffic on 
the highway at Herzliya Pituah. • 
There are the romantic ruins 
of a synagogue from the 
talmudic period, whose site is 
between the new city and its in- 
dustrial centre, a collection of 
huge sheds 2 km. down an emp- 
ty road. All this is.what happens ' 
when a city is planned rather 
than left to grow organically 
and haphazardly through the 
stages of village-town -city. The 
concept may or may not grow 
into its infrastructure, which • 
some day will be either a ' 
tribute, to farsighted planning 
or else a monument to delusions 
of grandeur. . 

At the moment» the popyla- 
tion of .Katzrin la around 1,200, • 
or about 300 families, of whom 
over 20 per cent are regular .. 
army personnel. This, works out 
to approximately 6 per cent of 
the city's ultimate population, ■- 
set hopefully at 20,000 Under the . 
Qolan Heights master plan..: ' 
This plan, calls, for a total' of • 
60,000 in the dolari, split equally • 
into throe groups -r 20,000 In ' 
some do trtoahavlm, kibbutzim, 
and Industrial, villages; 20,000 
Ip existing Druse. villages; and: 
20,000. In the, regional ospital, . 
Katzrin. '. : 
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Notes from 
Katzrin 

The capital of the Golan seems to be suffering 
more from slim job pickings than from media 
overexposure, writes/The Post's HELGA DUDMAN 








When completed, the city will 
be made . up of eight 
neighbourhoods, . each with 600 
to 700 housing unite, for a total 
of around 5,000 in varying styles 
— three-storey blocks of flats, 
one-storey rows, "build-your- 
own" villas, and those two- 
storey rows called Hotejim In 
Israel, which are a far. cry in 
structure and atmosphere from 
tho woodcutter's, thatched cot- 
tage at the edge of the forest. • 

In the well-pro dUoed, glossy 
colour brochure inviting poten- 
tial residents to Katzrin, all the 
housing looks very attractive. 
But {hen, brochure children are 
always., smiling, broohure 
grown-ups dance the hora, and 
the broohure sun shines eternal- ; 
ly oh flowerpots oh brochure ■ 
.patios, ■ • . 

One- neighbourhood is com-. ' 
plated and another is in the 
process of. construction. -About ' 

; half of thp existing units are 
ronte^, and half ‘were purohaa- 
ed on .the same'-, easy terms 
provided in ; all- !"A-pluB , ‘ 
development areas. .A - fourr ■. 

room, unit at Katzrin r' f Or dxam- 
ple, cos ts IS1 40,000. fhelmpr^--. 


alon as one walks along, the 
streets — some named after 
streams and wadis In the area 
— Is of surprising and rather 
depressing urban density, arid 
the view from many of the flats 
is of other flats. 

Everybody knows that in- 
frastructure costs money and . 
that the planning experts must 
have had their reasons for 
eliminating the view here in 
this region of - views. 

Perhaps the as-yet-unbqrn 
neighbourhoods will be better 
off and have a view of Lake 
Kinneret, which is tucked out of 
sight at the moment. I may be 
prejudiced, but that missing . 
view- of tlj6 lake is one of the 
greatest sights of the region. 
There ; are some lovely : small 
gardens arid modest but cheer- ; 
ful patios along the . most 

established" streets, but these 

ore to the credit of tHe residents 
and not the planners. ' 

RESDbBntrs . have aired their : 
gripes to the authorities about 
sucb ; oe rye -rat? king and un- ■< 
jyeo e saury. -Ur i tj t ipna as. 
.wronglyjplaaod boilers I or poor 


planning of tho shelters. But tho 
supreme worry at Katzrin, as it 
is today in many of tho world's 
cities, is employment. 

"I open the paper every day 
and see thousands .of job 
openings in Tel Aviv," one Katz- 
rin oitlzen told me. Certainly 
an exaggeration, but he can 
hardly be blamed for feeling 
frustrated because, after all the 
planning teams and festive 
promises, the job pickings are 
so. slim and nothing seems to 
move. 

Many residents work 
elsewhere — Hatzor, Safad, 
Tiberias, or Klryat Shmona. 
(For instance. Dr, Baruch 
Fadeh, the former . director- 
general of the Ministry of 
Health, now works at Kiryat 
Shmona.) Some even work In 
Tel Aviv, a situation which 
makes .this infant capital city 
an enormously costly dor-" 
mltory town. With private oar' 
ownership at about the national 
level, one can only wonder why 
people 1 actually 'leave Israel, 
since it seems to be one of the 

very few countries inthe world - 

which feels no energy crisis. 
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Public transportation la very 
poor. Notwithstanding tho fle 
ubiquitous car-stickers 
proclaiming that the Golan is 
an Integral Part of Israel (I 
used to note them frequently on 
cars illegally parked on Tel 
Aviv sidewalks), the Ministry 
of Transport seems un- 
interested in implementing the 
notion. Anyway, the Minister of 
Transport is busy getting air- 
conditioning Into taxjs. 

Until recently, there used to 
be one morning bus to Katzrin 
from Rosli Pinn, at 6.20 a.m 
two others in the afternoon] 
with immediate return trips, 
Some months ago, In an effort to 
visit this integral region without 
getting to Rosh Pina at 6.20, 1 
was advised to try getting there 
later and to proceed by private 
taxi. When I got to Rosh Pina, 
all four of the town’s taxis were 
off somewhere else. I never did 
make it to Katzrin that time, 
and the only people who tried to 
help were the men on duty at 
the Rosh Pina police station, 
who kindly but fruitlessly 
telephoned to all four cabs for 
me. 

The new bus service from 
Tiberias, proudly promised. in 
the brochure, is a disaster. Avl 
Bcn-Glat, a Katzrin veteran 
and free-lance photographer- 
reporter, has all the statistics at 
his fingertips. The 22-km. trip 
from Tiberias to Katzrin has 
been known to take nearly three 
hours, since the bus drops in at 
settlements scattered all over 
the hills. It costs ISIS. Travel- 
ling the same distance (23 km.) 
betwoen Rehovot and Tel Aviv, 
IS3.70. Ben-Glat rattled off a 
stream of other figures which 
describe the time-and-money 
burdon on travellers tied to 
"unprofitable lines," none of 
which Is any news to residents 
of distant settlements. But then, 
it has long beon government 
policy to encourage private 
cars among its pioneers. So the 
means of transportation I even- 
tually used — getting there by 

foreign correspondent — turned 

out to be the best. 

NOW FOR tho good news. 
Thoro is no waiting for a 
telephone at Katzrin: move in, 
got a phone. Also, at the time of 
writing, people don't look their 
doors In the now city,. just as, 
we ore always told, the pioneers 
loft their doors -open when the 
whole ylshuv was young. 

Horc's a fact which will rs< ae 
cries of Indignation: there are 
no now immigrants in Katzrin, 
This was not stated as a matter 
of policy. Whou I asked Reuven 
Yairi, secretary of , th ° "J* J 
council, about the role of ne • 
comers In the new city, he sal 
there simply were none. »» 
when I spoke to other residents, 
I was told that it was a definite 
policy to avoid the problems 
that may come with new 1 
migrants by avoiding the ne 
Immigrants. 

What may be even mort o«| 
is that Katzrin is not an open 
city." To be "accepted tM**' 
a "candidate" must fill out a 
detailed questionnaire, subm 
application forma, make * ■ 
Impression at an Interview, 
be approved by a' committee. 
The procedure Is the sam 
that of a kibbtitz or moahav^ 
Having arranged some form o 
employment is a prerequisit 

rich American (or Russ 
connections) were to turn 
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with a fat sum of money for in- 
vestment in some kind of 
"sophisticated technological 
enterprise," he would be 
welcomed with open arms. I did 
not ask whether a graphology 
test was Involved. 


IN SPITE OF this degree of res 
selectivity, nobody pretends drli 
that the people of Katzrin arc a (wl 
collection of flawless idealists, cle 
As at other settlements across ore 
the Green Line, they include ttd; 
people who took a chance at cs- the 
caping from their problems, of 
and social workers nrc among 
those who ply the roads joining 
the Golan settlements, trying to P]*' 
help work out problems in- stc 
volving children, marriages, go 
and all the rest. P a 

There are, of course plenty of pe 
admirable characters as well, fin 
just as in any community. One of 
whom I missed, on the day of bu 
my visit, 1 b Sammy Bar-Lev. ac 
the head of Katzrin's local coun- fe 
cil and one of its moving M 
spirits. Bar-Lev, with a few hi 
others, settled more or leas on at 
his own In Kuneitra right after sc 
the Six Day War. 

Another is Zvi Maoz, an tr 
archaeologist on the staff of the tr 
Katzrin Field Study Centre (of le 
the Society for the Protection of ei 
Nature) , which maintains a 120- ci 
bed school and conducts study c 
tours and seminars on the 
Golan. , . , 

The wealth of archaeological g 
material — the ruinB of no * 
fewer than 20 synagogues are .« 
thought to be around ancient 
Katzrin — Indicates there was a £ 
dense and thriving Jewish pop- 
ulation 1,600 years ago. New 
Katzrin, with its Bingle syn- , 
agogue, has a long way to go to 
catch up, (During the recent 
holidays, the Yemenite 
residents of Katzrin preferred 
to hold their own services. In 
their own liturgical tradition, 
separately.) Still. an **}■ 
presslve social and cultural life 
already exists, with some ac- 
tivities never dreamed of In the 
old days — children's movies, 
for Instance, a children s 
theatre, skiing on Mt. Hormon, 
and folk dancing and gym- 
nastics. , 

In tho planning are tennis 
courts, a heated swimming 
pool, a SQO-soat auditorium — 
and a museum of antiquities. 
(MK Moshc Dayan has been 
asked to return some of the ar- 
tifacts ho took home from the ■ 
Golan, and it is reported that 
he has agreed to make them 
available for tho museum,) 

• At present, 'there la one bank, 
a Kupat Holim, a small super- 
market and a small grocery, a 
post offioe, a restaurant, 
kindergartens and elementary 
aohools. High-school students 
are bused • daily to Hatzor or 
Kfar Blum. Among other enter- 
prises in the centre of town I 
found a smaU knitting 
workshop, a children's clothing 
workshop, and a shop making 
educational toys. . 

GUT'. AT THE industrial park, 

. spacious and rather quiet, the 
enterprises include a garage, a 
laundry, a carpentry shop, an 
enamel artware shop, (recently 
closed), and a mineral water 
"bottling factory. This last is the 
: Project of M. Meiri; the very 
'• knowledgeable former direotor 
ot trie Tiberias 1 Hot springs. 

. . Trie plant could have been set 
/jup - at ' any number of other 
. points closer to civilisation ana 
:Y V. . : ! ‘ ' 
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also thirsty for industrializa- 
tion. since the area ts positively 
bubbling with springs. Other 
sites were considered, but for 
various reasons the final deci- 
sion was Katzrin, which has a 
fine pure spring right at hand. 
This does not keep Katzrin 
residents from drinking soft 
drinks packaged in aluminium 
(which takes great amounts of 
electricity to produce) and then 
dropping the packaging on the 
tidy new streets; meanwhile, 
the rest of us get plastic bottles 
of pure water sent down from 
the Golan. 

"Tzabar Arts Ltd.," whose 
prbducts are sold at the Shalom 
Stores In Tel Aviv, Is another 
going concern at the industrial 
park. My visit there was es- 
pecially lucky. Not only did I 
find a most interesting version 
of a planter I was looking for, 
but more important, I came 
across one of the city's most 
fervent and articulate patriots, 
Michael Friedman, who moved 
his ceramics factory, lock, 
stock, and barrel, from Afula 
soon after Katzrin was born. 

Friedman Is the first to admit 
that industry In Katzrin Is at 
this point hardly viable, or at 
least hardly competitive with 
enterprises elsewhere in the 
country: production is more 
complicated and expensive, 
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members, who have called for 
the extension of Israeli law to 
the Golan Heights? "Oh, they 
were here a while ago, and 
visited the factory. One of them 
said it looked just like a factory 
in Spain." 

"I said, ‘Not like Spain,"' 
Friedman told me with gleeful 
satisfaction. "Like Katzrin." 

And then what happened, on 
the visit of the Golan Lobby? 
"Oh, then the journalists took | 
photographs," said Friedman. 

I recommend a visit to 
"Tzabar Arts" partly for Fried- 
man's pungent and lively 
political views — his favourite 
word Is ’’shlgaon!" (madness) 

and parly for what can be 

bought there very reasonably. 


IN KATZRIN, it is Impossible 
not to think of Yamit, despite 
the very great differences. 
Sinai is not Golan, Egyptians 
are not Syrians, and as Fried- 
man put it, that other planned 
city in the south "was always 
more of an illusion than Katz- 
rin." ^ » 

My foreign correspondent, 
who had only recently visited 
Yamit, told me that the urban 
density constructed In the sands 
there seemed to him as 
depreBsingly strange as what 
we found at Katzrin. But the 
Golan experience has always 
been more low-key and 
nowhere near as flamboyant as 
the Yamit style. 

From the start — and my 
data came entirely from our old 
friend the media — I found the 
performances of the Yamit 
settlers, particularly those who 
were the darlings of the media, 
hard to take. First they were 
photographed on the dunes with 
the wind in their hair, talking 
about pioneering; then they 
were going on about their Quali- 
fy of Life; and finally they were 
squabbling about money. The 
worst, I am afraid, were the 
American media stars — and I 
say this with apologies to those 
other sincere souls who were 
simply left In the lurch by the 
previous government s political 
architects of the city. 

As for Katzrin, with due 
respect to Friedman's per- 
suasiveness and to all the ex- 
planations I have heard as to 
why it is essential to security no 
„ matter what the economic cost, 
e I have never yet heard a convlnc- 
> lng account of how a city can 
clay a positive defensive role in 
I modern warfare. One assumes, 


LOVE AFFAIR 
IN BERNE 



To the Editor ol The Jerusalem Post 

Some time ago, I found The Jerusalem Post 
for sale on one of the busiest streets of Berne 
That marked the beginning of something like 
a love aflalr. From that day on, my 
Wednesdays have a special flavor. I got The 
Post and spend many days with It, not Bk |P' 
pine a Une. It has become my source of infor- 
mation and the main topic of conversation 
with my husband and ray friends. 

There are weeks when I am happy because 
of a positive article in the paper and others 
when I am sad because of tho many gloomy 

OD please let your International Edition 
reprint encouraging news about Israel — we 
find enough critiolsm and blame when we 
open European papers. smi DAVID 

Berne, Switzerland 

This "unsolicited testimonial" tells all. It only 
remains for us to say that the twenty four pafle 
Jerusalem Post International Edition is flown 
faster than airmail every week to over ninety coun- 
tries. Send us the coupon below; we'll do the rost. 


of course, that Katzrin’s plan- ■ 

nlnu team did not design it for H 

purposes of house-to-house | 

fighting. Cities are targets; ar- 
Sties fight wars; while in M I 

like ours, small para-military f 

aettlements have long had their | 

function. 

Nobody has any idea how the 
.next war — or the next peape -- 
will work, and evaluations by 
experts h.ave taken another 
i beating In the paat few weeka. 

'The military establishment, u 
i is known, likes the idea of a 
J civilian hinterland close by, and 
a civilian settlements can be 
8 taken to justify a military 
- presence ; but civilians also get 
b In the way when the firing 
i starts. Prime Minister Begin Is 
a fond of saying that little Israeli 
n children must never again be . 
it within range of enemy guns, but 
n that is juBt where they have ] 
is been put. 

Meanwhile, the urban capital 
ts of the Golan Heights waitB for 
st more jobs to be created. U W 
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Views of the Holy Land 

THEJ HOLY LAND In. the mid- homm u - • . wr 


THEJ HOLY LAND, In the mid- 
19th century- was a remote cor- 
ner of the extensive Ottoman 
Empire. Stretching from, the 
Nile- In the west to Baalbek and 
Damascus in the east, the area 
was characterised by barren 
landscapes settled by neglected 
ethnic minorities in scattered 
towns, villages and desert en- 
campments along time-trodden 
trade routes. 

Gilded with a veneer of exotic 
mystique by scores of romantic 
artists and writers, some of 
whom never even left their 
European ateliers, the Holy 
Land began to be more hbnestly 
described for the masses with 
the. invention -of the 
photographic process in the 
. 1830s by the Frenchmen Niepce 
and Daguerre, ; Soon, after, the 


began to arrive In the Holy Land 
in order to record documentary 
“fads" related to places and 
opcodes in the lives of Old and 
New Testament figures. 

This religious aspect, coupled 
with the growing political in- 
terest of Britain and France in 
the area, brought a thin hut coni 
tinuous stream .of pilgrims, 
tourists and photographers 
who, like contemporary tour 
groups, ambled along predeter- 
mined routes to historic sites, 
photographing the same views 
from the same angles. 

Eventually, some enter- 
prising Jerusalemites — Arme- 
nian businessmen and 
members of the American 
Colony, -ri established 


“Photographic Heritage of 
the Holy Land 1830-1914," at the 
Tel Aviv Museum, is not only an 
excellent survey of the subject, 
but a thoroughly enjoyable ex- 
hibit containing ibo 
photographs, albums, lantern 
-slides: and memorabilia 
collected, compiled and 
catalogued by Eyal Onne, a 
young Israeli student living in 
London, who has also published 
a book on the subject. 

Sponsored by the British 
Friends of the Art Museums of 
Israel, this Is the most com- 
prehensive exhibit of Its kind 
aver aseombled ln the country. 

Mfnnfl! a nek.AM ' it.. ... .. . 


the foundation for a visual 
geographic and ethnographic 
archive- of Palestine before 
World War I. 

Looking at familiar sepia and 
hand-tinted scenes of 
Jerusalem, Nazareth, Jaffa, 
the Jordan River, , Mount Sinai 
and the Dead- Sea, or colourful 
portraits of veiled Arab women, 
elegantly attired gentlemen 
and groups of Orthodox 
Ashkenazi Jews, photographed 
iOO or more years ago, one in- 
evitably , experiences . nostalgia. 
; The earliest photographic im- 
age exhibited is a view of 
Jerusalem lithographed in 1839 


artistic levels. These are at- 
tained by a cameraman's aciH' 
ty to employ his visual Inven- 
tion by means of unconven- 
tional modes of lighting! len*' 
angles and abstract com- 
positional mannerisms to 
out the emotional spirit of a con- 
ventional subject. 

A handful of these 19th cen- 
tury photographers a®* 1 * 6 ?? 
artistic range that 
technical and aesthetic ex- 
cellence. They include Bom* 1 ® 1 
Francis Frith and F.M. G° od - 
An 1870 photo of J 0WS P ray i n g 
at the Wall by Bonfilfl. *P 
parently one of the 1110 ,?. lc 
sltive and P^W C 
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THEY ARE STILL TALL and 
thin, and the stories haven't 
changed much from the ones 
you remember as a child, but a 
glance at the prices will be 
enough to convince you that 
there is a larger public for 
children's books. Their success 
has made the reputations of a 
number of illustrators, and at- 
tracted somo enterprising new 
artists. The result is a burgeon- 
ing market of beautifully il- 
lustrated "picture books" — so 
called, no doubt, because usual- 
ly they are purchased by and 
often for adults. But adult taste 
differs from a child's. It is true 
that a child's visual understand- 
ing Is greater than his verbal, 
yet I speculate about the effect 
on children of a book aimed at 
their parents. 

The Tale of Fancy Nancy 
(London, Chatto and Windus. 
£2.25), is as conventional a 
children's book as the title. The 
story ("a Spanish folk tale" ac- 
cording to the subtitle, but in 
fact adapted from the German 
by Marion Koenig) follows the 
fortunes of the mouse Fancy 
Nancy. She finds a silver penny, 
with which she buys a cabbage 
and builds a cabbage house. 
There she receives a series of 
suitors, and chooses Tom Cat 
because of his fine voice. Poor 
Fancy Nancy! When Tom Cat 
gobbles her up, we learn that 
"since that day cats and mice 
have been enemies." 

The illustrations, by Klaus 
Ensikart, are brightly- 
coloured, slightly strange con- 
coctions of animal heads and 
human bodies, dressed in 
costumes, mostly military, 
from the 19th century. The 
book's only anachronism is the 
motorcycle on which the evil 
Tom Cat arrives to court Fancy 
Nancy. Enslkat gets fine effects 
from the white background of 
his drawings, and. the book is 
visually pleasurable if 
otherwise unexciting. 


Pictures for kids 
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David Mesher 


M.B. GOFFBTEIN’S Natural 
History (NY, Farrar, StrauB 
and Giroux. $6.95) , teaches that 
"every living creature is our 
brother and our sister" — and, 


In all ways, this Is a beautiful, 
moving little book. Goff stein's 
Illustrations — small pastel 
squares surrounded by large 
white borders — are as simple 
and evocative as his text. In 
spite of the apparent simplicity, 
Goffstein manages to avoid 
over-calculated conceptions 
and childish execution. 

There is more detail in the Il- 
lustrations of the next two 
books — they are almost 
representational drawings. Uri 
Shulevitz's The Treasure (NY, 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux. 
$7.95) , might be something of a 
surprise to those who know the 
Israeli-born artist's work only 
from I.B. Singer's celebrated 


The Fools of Chelm and Their 
History. Here Shulevitz uses 
striking colour and more detail- 
ed, less comical Images to 
enhance his story of the 
searched-for treasure which 
hides close to home. The story 
seems mostly an excuse for 
Isaac, the hero, to travel across 
sweeping landscapes to the 
jumbled capital city and back. 
The forest scenes are a little too 
sombre — unfairly realistic 
when compared to the attrac- 
tive lightness of the city. The 
book Is a delight for an adult to 
leaf through, but I suspect a 
child would be less enthusiastic 
about Isaac's journey. 


MOST ORIGINAL of these four 
books — all of which have won 
prizes for their art — and most 
impressive In Its graphics Is 


The Garden of Abdul Gasazl 
(Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 
$8.95) . And under graphics, I In- 
clude not only Allsburg’s 
superb black-and-white pencil 
drawings, which fill every other 
page of the volume, but the fac- 
ing pages of perfectly matched 
text in large, black letters sur- 
rounded by an attractive border 
(so attractive. In fact, that Ab- 
dul Gasazl has the pattern 
reversed on his rug) . The story 
is unoriginal enough, a shorten- 
ed Alice in Wonderland: Alan 
Mitz follows Fritz the dog into 
the forbidden garden of a 
retired magician, Abdul 
Gasazl. There Fritz disappears, 
and when Alan confronts the 
terrible magician, Gasazl 
claims he's turned Fritz into a 
goose, which flies off with 
Alan’s hat. Alan returns in 
tears, only to find Fritz at 
home. It seems Alan’s been 
dreaming — except that Fritz Is 
playing with the hat. 

Unlike Ensikart, Goffstein, 
and Shulevitz, all veteran il- 
lustrators, Van Allsburg is a 
newcomer to children's books, 
and proves himself a master of 
both perspective and shading. 
His drawings are uniformly 
fascinating. His detailed 
patterns aren’t too excitingly 
realistic. 

I have only two reservations 
about the book. One concerns 
what I take to be a 
typographical error. As Alan 
chases Fritz into the garden, 

1 'the dirt path ended and a brick 
wall began. There were no 
more tracks to follow..." 1 Surely 
"wall" here should have been 
"walk" — to explain why the 
tracks died out. It may seem a 
small enough flaw, but it’s 
precisely the kind of mistake 
that might confuse a child. 
More serious is my criticism of 
the cover drawing — an im- 
aginative rendering of the gar- 
den as huge hedges in the 
shapes of animals. That Is the 
only view of the garden we get. 
Worse still, this excellent draw- 
ing is not reproduced inside the 
book. In the hands of a child, 
dust jackets are very shortlived 
even when loved. □ 


Behaviour 


BEAST AND MAN — THE 
ROOTS OF HUMAN NATURE 
by Mary Midgley, London, 
Methuen. 377 pp. £4.00. 


MARY MIDGLEY defines 
nature as "a certain range of 
powers and tendencies, a reper- 
toire. inherited and forming a 
fairly firm characteristic 
pattern, though conditions after 
birth may vary the details quite 
a lot." And, like other living 
creatures, man has a nature. 
Intelligence and rationality do 
not displace instinct; they can, 
and ought to, regulate it. Any 
moral doctrine or practical 
suggestions as to how we ought 
to live, depend on an understan- 
ding of human nature. These 
are the main messages of Mary 
Mldgley’s popular book — pop- 
ular in the sense that you don't 
have to be a highbrow, or 
familiar with professional 
jargon, to understand what the 
author is trying to convey. 

Mary Midgley disapproves of 
using terms such as brutal, 
bestial and beastly to describe 
Inhuman behaviour. Beasts 
deserve more human respect, 
particularly since we share 
many basic traits with them. 

As to what human nature is, 
the author has very definite 
notions. For example, she dis- 
agrees with the notion that we 
are basically an egoistic 
species: “A consistently 
egoistic species would be either 
solitary or extinct. Since ... we 
are social and not extinct, we 
cannot sensibly view outBelves 
as natural egoists." Aggres- 
sion, sexuality, care for the 
young, marrlago (though It 
may conflict with other needs), 
distinctive roles for males and 
females, are all held to be part 
of human nature. It is pointless 
"blaming" all these on culture, 
and fighting them; one ought 
rather to use one’s intelligence 
to grasp all these features, in 
order to avoid excess, and 
structure a desired future. 


FROM C. H. ROLPH, an ex- 
perienced author and at one 
time the police and penal af- 
fairs correspondent of the New 
Statesman, I expected a 
trenchant picture of life in Lon- 
don at the beginning of this cen- 
tury. Instead, he conveyed the 
amiable emotions recollected in 
tranquillity of a superannuated 
man (Rolph is now in his seven- 
ties). 

The son of a police sergeant, 
he was never very poor, and 
had a happy childhood. Even 
when his mother died, she was 
promptly replaced by her 
widowed slater, whom his father 
married (The Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Marriage Act had just 
been passed). The only impor- 
tant events in his childhood 
seem to have been moves from 
Southwark to Finsbury to 
Fulham to the City of London, 
where , the family lived in a 
police station. 

I learnt from Rolph the origin 
■ of a phrase • my mother often 
used when I had been more than 
usually obnoxious: “Don't 
behave as if you come from 
Peabody Buildings," I had 
thought this an entirely 
. mythical dwelling. However, It 
really existed, and was named 


Childhood recalled 


LONDON PARTICULARS by 
C.H. Rolph. Oxford, Oxford 
University Press. 202 pp. £8.98. 


SCHOOLIN' S LOG by 
Llewellyn Jones, lllua. by Derek 
Crowe . London , Michael 
Joseph. 224 pp. £8.25. 


FORTIES CHILD by Tpm 
Wakefield. London, Routledge 
and Kegan Paul. 180 pp. £8.B5. 


Aviva Even Paz 


after an American grocer- 
philanthropist who gave half-a- 
mtllion pounds to the London 
poor for building estates and ar- 
tisans' dwellings. 

If you want to know what 
games London children played, 
what they wore and read, then 
Rolph is your author. 


life In a still half-primitive 
society, and contains absorbing 
accounts of pig-castrating (the 
farmer bit them off), poaching 
and serving the mares. The 
owner of the stallion was quite 
happy to serve lonely widows 
and wives languishing on outly- 
ing farms. 

Many tragedies beset these 
atrociously poor Welsh 
villagers. In spite of 'the 
vaunted physical and mental 
health-giving properties of 
country life, they were afflicted 
by what was known locally as 
"the vallens," a kind of 
melancholia. Men and women 
took to. their beds and stayed 
therein some cases for twenty 
years, till death "brought 
release to victim and family.’’ 
Perhaps television would have 
helped? 


A MORE BRUTAL and earthy 
childhood Is described in 
Schooling Log, written by the 
son of a Welsh schoolmaster. It 
is a group of cameos of rural 


THE LAST BOOK, Forties 
Child, has what the others lack : 
tartness and tautness. Tom 
Wakefield Is a journalist and 
teacher, and the son of a 
Midlands coal-miner. The self- 


contained chapters Include 
studies of a local girl who gets 
herself pregnant by a black 
G. I . , and of a spinster 
schoolteacher who demon- 
strates the meaning of real 
love. 

"She(Mias Craddock) smell- 
ed as though she had just got 
out of the bath, she smelt of 
clean washing, no scent to her, 
just the clean smell." Yet this 
adored creature amazes Tom 
and makes him jealous when 
she pays special attention to 
cross-eyed, snotty-nosed, 
"piddle-drawera" Lilly Minton 
She further shocks Tom by 
sharing her morning glass of 
milk with Lilly and Tom. In 
time Lilly's clothes improve, 
"her nose stopped getting snot- 
ty and she began to smile." 
Miss Craddoqk never married. 

' "You would think she might 
have done so with so many peo- 
ple being in love with her. But 
then X suppose she had to 
spread It about a bit. Her love, I 
mean." 

Quite a few of my elementary 
school-teachers were. Miss 
Craddocks. Where are they 
now? Attending international* 
conferences on the Deprived 
Child? □- 


CULTURE ITSELF "is not op- 
posed to freedom," as many In- 
dividualists argue, but "It 
makes (freedom) possible ... A 
culture is a way of awakening 
our faculties ... We can always 
walk on if we want to enough. 
What we cannot do is something 
which Is no loss — • namely be 
nobody and nowhere... We are 
naturally culture building 
animals. But what we build Into 
our cultures has to satisfy our 
natural pattern of motives." 

Since I agree with most of 
what Mary Midgley writes, 
much of her ferocious polemics 
against other thinkers seems 
superfluous. It makes little 
difference to the strength of her 
case whether Plato, Descartes 
and Kant had different, views 
from those expressed by the 
author on human or animal 
nature. 

On the other hand, her exten- 
sive quotations ^from such 
works as Irenaus Eibl- 
Elbesfeldt's Lore and Hate. 
Konrad Lorenz's On Aggres- 
sion. Eugene Linden’s Apes. 
Men and Language, are 
fascinating and Instructive, and 
reinforce the basic ideas put 
forward in the book. □ 

SusaiY Hattls Rolef 
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THE ISRAEL 


PHILHARMONIC 




MUSIC DIRECTOR: ZUBIN MEHTA 


Playwrong 


IIIOCIQ//ICQ 


New Subscription Series in Tel Aviv 


Concert no. 1 
Concert no. 2 


Concert no. 3: 


Concert no. 4: 


Concert no. 6: 


Concert no. 8: 


DANIEL BARENBOIM, conductor and oianist 
programme of works by MOZART 
PINCHAS ZUKERMAN, conductor and violinist 
EuganiB Zukerman, flutist. Michael Haran. cellist. 
Zeov Dorman, bassoonist. Marc Neikrug, pianist. 
Haim Youval, oboist 

Programme of works by Mendelssohn. Bach and 
Haydn 

MORDECHAI RECHTM AN. conductor 

The Philharmonic Wind Ensemble 

Programme of works by Mozart. Stravinsky and Bach 

CHRISTOPH ESCHEN BACH, conductor and pianist 

Programme of works by Mozart and Beethoven 

PAUL TORTELIER, conductor and cellist Maud 

Martin, cellist 

Programme of works by Haydn. Tortelier and Hsndel 

AVNER ITAY, conductor 

Cameran Singers. Ihud Choir 

Programme of works by Machaut. Bach, Bruckner and 

Mendelssohn 


Subscription Tickets available at the Subscription Department of the IPO. 
Huborman Sires t (Mann Auditorium! dally 10-1. 4-6, Fridays 10-1 only. 
REDUCTION to IPO Subscribers against voucher no. 101. 


CHAMBER MUSIC LOVERS CIRCLE 


ASIA HOUSE 

Chamber Music and a Good Dinner 
in an Intimate Candle- Lit AtmosDhera 


Programme tor Saturday. October 25 — 

The Israel Philharmonic Trio 

Ruth Manse, piano. Itzhak Markovetzky, violin; Elchanan 
Bregman, cello 

Works by Haydn. Moazkowsky. Chopin. Dvorak. Scon Joplin, Saint 
Saens. Enosco. Poliacco and Cohen- Markovetzky ' 

Dinner will be served from 8 30 p m. The recital start* at B.30 pm. 
Recital and dinner IS 138; Cake and coffee for onty — IS60. 

Reservations, Asia House. 4 Rahov Waizmann, Tel Aviv 
Tel. 218210, 2161 OB 


LEARN HEBREW AT HOME 

with the Linguaphone Institute. 

Or any oF 34 languages. Including Arabic, quickly and conveniently. 

Lingua phbna — the advo need, wall known British system. The self-study system has 
DBBn adapted lo 34 languages; it combines lha use of cease ties and auxiliary text 
books 

* Convenient payment terms * One week's trial 
. Ask for a prospectus — cut and send 

UNQUAPHONE Israel Representatives * 

27 Sdeioi Rothschild. Tel Aviv, SB 1 22 

Narn ® Address 

Tel 
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WOCHENBLATT 


I Founded In ilttl ' REVUE J III VE 

CH-8034 Zurloh/SwUterland, Floraatrasse 14 
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YOU'VE GOT to read this one 
to believe It — but even then 
you'll still be boggled by what 
gets published these days. 

After a trilogy of memoirs 
(An Unfinished Woman, Pen - 
timento and Scoundrel Time), 
American playwright Lillian 
Heilman now presents a 
postscript about one Sarah 
Cameron, a woman whom 
Heilman never really knew but 
who sort of passed in and out of 
her life over the years. 

The telling is well suited to 
the tale, a sort of mumble-into- 
the-microphone style which in* 
evitably suggests — sorry — a 
rather aged, ex*alcoholic lady 
writer of failing senses and sen- 
sibilities. How's this for a truly 
classic opening paragraph: 

“It was always Sarah this 
way and that way all over the 
place, or maybe I never saw 
enough to understand. At a few 
points I know what happened, 
but there’s a good deal I don’t, 
because of time or because I 
didn't much care." 

Sounds like the author of all 
those dated melodramas has 
suddenly discovered Samuel 
Beckett. I’m sorry, but if 
Heilman doesn’t know what the 
hell she Is after in this memoir, 
then how should I? And I’m 


MAYBE: A Story by Lillian 
Heilman. Boston, Little, Brown. 
106 pp. $7.95. 

S.T. Meravi 


sorry to keep apologising, but 
it's Infectious. Heilman keeps 
apologizing throughout the 
book, each time, that Is, when 
she has a sudden glimmer of 
clarity and realizes she's not 
getting anywhere. 

Midway, she pauses to 
reflect: “Why am I writing 
about Sarah?’’ She never tries to 
answer this excellent question, 
of course; Instead, she prefers 
to pursue that old chestnut, 
“What is truth?” In fact, that's a 
timely query, as Heilman Is 
currently Involved In yet 
another libel suit in New York. 

BUT I'M STARTING to ramble. 
Sorry about that, it's another In- 
fectlon. Who is Sarah 
Cameron? Well, she's this poor 
little rich girl whom Lillian 
keeps bumping Into at high-toned 
restaurants. That’s one of the 
hazards of dining out frequent- 
ly, which Heilman does. 
Heilman also works for Samuel 
Goldwyn, goes to Europe a lot, 


Evil-doing 


ONE GETS rather tired of 
atrociously written books about 
idiotic and bloodthirsty Palesti- 
nian hijackers. 

Robert Cormier's After the 
First Death (Avon, $2.25) Is a 
welcome relief. An uniden- 
tified gang talk, of the 
“homeland to be reclaimed” 
gives some notion of origin — 
hijack a busload of American 
kindergarten children. They 
want money — who doesn't? the 
freeing of a group of political 
prisoners, and an end to the 
operations of an ultra-secret 
American intelligence 
organization (so Bearet that we 
never learn Its character or 
purpose, whioh seems a serious 
lapse). 

It ends rather weakly but all 
in all Is a good read. 

So, sometimes, Is John 
Gardner’s The Dancing Dodo 
(Coronet, 95 pp). It’s about a 
secret, aborted Nazi attack on 
Britain with biological weapons 
carried by the Dancing Dodo, a 
B-20 Martin Marauder captured 
and “turned" by the Germans. 

Children discover the wreck- 
ed plane, and horror ensues as 
the germ is let loose and leprous 
creatures stalk the countryside. 

' They*re bufcy reprinting all 
Ed MoBain'a ouvre, and Even 
the Wicked (Penguin, 85 p.) by 
'Richard Maj*sten’ is included. I 
never feel comfortable with his 
non-87th precinct mysteries but 
this one is okay. 

I felt let down at the end but 
Zach Blake's hunt for his wife's 
killers : Is well-done and ex- 
citing. " 

: ' T* 1 .® Man with Bogart's Face 
. P fln 4dy (Avon r 
$1.98):.; is certainly “the most 
outrageous case this side of the 


Benny Morris 


Maltese Falcon," as the blurb 
promises. 

The hero acquires Bogart’s 
face through plastia surgery. Its 
lucky possessor then opens a 
detective agency: "Sam 
Marlow, Private Eye". Blondes 
and brunettes, corpses and bent 
cops, and twisted psyches, 
clutter the LA scene. 

Fenady occasionally 
manages a Chandlcr-liko sar- 
casm or snatch of dialogue. But 
ho strains and strains and the 
leash finally snaps. 

WILLIAM HALLAHAN’S Cfttcli 
Me, Kill Me (Sphere, £1.25) 
blends the probable and im- 
probable in an almost first-rate 
thriller which sags a little at the 
middle; 

A former Russian poet- 
defector is kidnapped by the 
RGB on a New York street and 
immured in the Russian Mis- 
sion compound. Some CIA 
freaks, together with a Jewish 
group and a US immigration 
department official turn on the 
heat, for the fate of nations (Im- 
probably) hangs in the balance. 

Hnllahan writes well, “it 
seemed to him... that In a world 
Increasingly run by grunts and 
arm-benders and clerks... man 
wandered Over farther from the 
long-lost, longed-for garden, it 
happened a step at a time, a 
punch at a time, a gut-kick at a 
time: still farther Into a dead 
land, of brambles and thorns, 
where victory Is defeat. 

After bis visit to the Knesset 
baqk in November 1977, Presi- 
dent Sadat became an instant 
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walks alone oil the Beach at 
Cape Cod, sleeps around and 
worries inordinately about her 
body odour. She also has these 
nice old aunts in New Orleans 
ami if you stick with the book 
you'll learn all about them, 
although what they have to do 
with Sarnh Cameron or the 
price of ten In China is beyond 
this reader. 

"The piles and bundles and 
ribbons and rags turn into 
years, ” the author tells us In a 
sudden burst of rhapsodic 
italics, “ and then the years are 
gone." Very heavy. Heilman 
admits aho can’t stitch her rags 
and ribbons into a story; 
chronology, she confesses again 
nnd again. Is beyond her. But if 
she can't recall if her meeting 
In France with Sarah was 
before this happened or after 
that occurred, she definitely 
knows they chatted under a 
honey locust, and it’s good that 
something is conjured concrete- 
ly, because the conversation 
sure doesn't amount to much. 

All of this has about as much 
substance and emotional im- 
pact as a dream described by 
your nudnik neighbour. The 
poor publishers, not knowing 
what to make of this mess of 
pottage, manfully suggest a pot 
of message about "a parable of 
all our lives.” The New York 
critics, God love 'em, knew just 
what to make of Maybe: they 
said it's brilliant. My reaction 
to Maybe? Never. 0 


darling of International thriller 
writers — usually In the role of 
assassin’s prospective victim. 

Paul Hcnissart. who in 1970 
published Wolves in the City, a 
rather poor study of the OAS 
and the last days of French 
Algeria, now gives us Margin of 
Error (Hutchinson, £5.95), 
which has. Bruno (loosely 
modelled after Carlos) gunning 
down Sadat in n Swiss clinic. 
Sadat has back-trouble when he 
arrives and something 
somewhat more nasty when he 
leaves — which make, one a lit- 
tle suspicious of Swiss clinics). 

I was relieved to find only the 
barest rcforcnocs to the Mossad 
In the books's 334 pugos. The 
barbarism, for onco, te left to 
international terrorists, the 
CIA and Swiss security police. 
Honissart knows how to write 
but Is no novelist. Ho spent too 
long trying to establish the 
humanity of his protagonists, ana 
the reality of their relationship. 

Dennis Bloodworth, the Asian 
correspondent of The Observer, 
Is another writer who should 
perhaps stick to non-fiction. Hie 
Crosstalk (Magnum, »a 

appalling, with most of the 
entertainment apparently in* 
hdvertant. 

THE CIA wants to keep Russia 
and China apart, or else at eacn 
other’s throats. M16’s Peter 
Folz teams up with Zoe Snow, a 
Chinese American with * 
photographic memory, inviting 
thighs and dyslexia (meaning 
she can’t road or write.) 
judge from Crosstalk this ia noi 
necessarily an Impediment in 
CIA operations. 

To end on a positive note, S 
McBain’s Ghosts (Viking, 9.9 ) 
is every bit as good as his be ■ 
Carella — investigates toe 
murder of a ghost-writer, a 
meets up with spirits, his wif 
double and some nasties on 
way. A great pleasure. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 




LEA GOLDBERG'S presence 
In the literature of modern 
Israel since the 'thirties and 
‘forties 1ms always been lovely 
nnd strong. She did so many 
things so well. Her work In- 
cludes poetry of a rare purity, 
superb translations, proac fic- 
tions, writings for children, 
plays, songs we still sing, 
criticism, lectures for the 
general public and for universi- 
ty students — even drawings in 
her last years. 

My epithets embrace 
paradoxes. The "strength” 
went with vulnerability; but 
then, “our sweetest songs arc 
those that tell of saddest 
thought.” And I moan the 
■‘loveliness” to be taken unsen- 
tlmentaliy, almost literally. 
Lea Goldberg's love of beauty, 
in literature and art and life, 
was total, disinterested, and 
comprehensive. She was a 
perfectionist; everything she 
did was touched with the beauty 
of an ideal. 

In the decade since her 
death in 1970, her works have 
been collected by old frlendB 
and former students — notably 
Tuvla Rubner, who has also 
recently published the first ex- 
tended literary biography, The 
present volume Is one In an ex- 
cellent paperback series 
devoted to major Hebrew 
writers. Each combines basic 
Information organized In a 
chronology, a bibliography, and 
a judicious selection of critical 
essays — in Lea Goldborg's 
case; ranging over thirty-five 
years — so aa to produce a com- 
posite portrait. 

A.B. YOFFE'S excellent in- 
troduction relates some of the 
anthologized criticisms to 
Goldberg's own theory and 

IN THE HEART of Europe less 
than 40 yoars ago the elected 
government of one of tho most 
cultivated nations in tho world 
set out in cold blood to exter- 
minate European Jewry in con- 
ditions of unspeakable horror. 

Once tho facts were common 
knowlodgo it beenmo a matter 
of importance Tor the future of 
mankind to find out as much ns 
posslblo about tho who nnd the 
‘ how and tho why. This monnt, 
Inevitably and qulto properly, 
that tho affair was treated in 
Isolation as part of tho "Gor- 
man problem," which of 
course, it was. 

But as knowledge of the par- 
ticular was consolidated it 
. bocame more and more ap- 
parent that much more than a 
Gorman problem was here en- 
tailed. At every point this night- 
blare opened up vast questions 
about human behaviour as 
juch. And as time went on and 
first we oame to know more 
■ about Stalin’s crimes, and then, 
cn quite a different level, in 
Algeria, Vietnam and 
elsewhere, came to see the un- 
believable happening almost 
-under our eyes, it became in- 
creasingly plain that the ques- 
tton to face, to ask, to answer, 

• , n °t how do such things 
happen, but rather how do we 

• (the ones who axe not doing or 
prdeyingr. the actual killing) 

■ ^ em t0 happen? 

This seems to me the most 
important question of our age. 

• jVhas already been approached 
(. certain particular ways, but 

* a r.;it seems to me, without 
. ' kn od equate understanding of 

.Friday, OCTOBER 24, 1980 



"Her Majesty" (1877). In "Private Pictures, " introduced by 
Anthony Burgess (Cape, H.BB), photographers Daniel Angeli and 
Jetin-Pnul Dousset present the meroiless art of the paparazzi. The 
album also shows Polanski ohatting up juveniles, a fat, pawning 
Slwnfm and a drooping Bardot. Only Dustin Hoffman gets the up- 
perhand; he walks Oroucho-style lo make himself look even shorter 
nc.rt to his tall wife, thus disconcerting the photographers . A.B. 

Touched with beauty 


LEA GOLDBERG: MIVCHAR 
MA’AMARIM AL YET5IRATA 
.run*' *>y d'iohb mss : ainbia 
Selection of Critical Essays on 
Her Writings selected with an 
introduction by A.B. Yoffe. Tel 
Aviv, Ain Oved, 250 pp. No price 
stated. 

Sholom J. Kahn 


practice of literary criticism. 
She had begun writing In her 
native Lithuania, but emerged 
more fully only In the mid- 
Thirties, along with Alterman, 
who was very much her con- 
temporary. Her first volume of 


poems, 8moke Rings appeared 
in Tel Aviv soon after her aliya 
in 1935, when she was 24. It was 
Immediately praised by the fine 
poet-critic Ya'acov Flchman, 
whose review esBay opens this 
truly distinguished collection. 

How is one to convey the 
riches of over twenty essays by 
such critics as Gershon Shaked. 
Nathan Zach, Adi Zemach, 
Shimon Sandbank, A. L. 
Strauss, Ell Schweld, Matti 
Meggcd, Yeshayahu Rabl- 
nowitz, Ephraim Brolde, and 
a dozen others? Goldberg’s 
varied preoccupations, in- 
cluding her work In the theatre 
and her much-loved writings 




for children, are all taken into 
account. 

GOLDBERG, OF COURSE, is a 
good example of the problem, 
so widespread today, of the poet 
who is also a critic and teacher. 
Her scholarship was broad and 
exact, and seemed rarely to 
clash with the freedom of 
her Intuitions, and her 
enthusiasms. As poet-scholar- 
critic, she belonged In a great 
modern Hebrew tradition, 
represented at its best In the 
critical writings of such poets 
as Bialik, Flchman, Shlonsky, 
Halktn. 

At the Hebrew University, a 
fortunate generation came un- 
der the Influence of A. L. 
Strauss, just such a poet- 
teacher. He also began as a poet 
abroad (in his native German), 
and later flowered as a Hebrew 
poet in Palestine. It is no accl- 
dent that Tuvla Rubner 
collected also Strauss’s 
writings posthumously: 
B'darkhei Sifruth, (Studies in 
Literature, 1959); and that 
when Strauss wanted to il- 
lustrate the relation between a 
poem (or more generally a 
literary creation) and reality, 
he chose a lyric from Lea 
Goldberg's 1939 collection: 
Shlboleth Yerukath Ha-ayln. 
His essay is a model of how to 
analyze a poem without killing 
It. 

THE POEM treated by Strauss 
is about “a man's weariness 
towards evening and his 
passage from wakefulness to 
sleep," and exemplifies the uni- 
versality of Goldberg’s themes 
and symbols. It is noteworthy 
that two of the essays (by 
Ya'acov Bahat and Yitzhak 
Akavyahu) deal with her 


Conspiracy of silence 


THE TERRIBLE SECRET by 
Walter Laqueur. London 
Wotdenfeld and Niconaon. 272 
pp. £8.95. 

Edward Crankshaw 

•its magnltudo : there is a 
tendency to look for scapegoats. 
Thus, for example, two recent 
books on the formed repatria- 
tion of Russian prisoners of war 
place too much emphasis on the 
culpability of individuals, not 
enough on that of the society 
which bred them. 

THIS SEEMS to me dangerous. 
Not because Individuals are not 
blamoworthy, of oourse they 
are, some quite Intolerably so. 
But because of the implicit 
suggestion that if only others 
had occupied the places of the 
individuals found wanting, all 
would have been well - when in 
fact It is certain that In the cir- 
cumstances of the day and hoiff 
most others would have behav- 
ed no differently. 

The special value of Mr. La 
queur's book Is that there are no 
scapegoats. Humanity itself 
stands indicted — at least in the 
form of its elected P oll \ lci *" B 

and appointed bureaucrats. Or, 

rather, it Indicts itself, for Mr. 
Laqueur Is not conducting a 
witch-hunt. He Is seeking to dis- 
cover how much was knoiVn 
about the massacre ot the Jews 
while it was still in by 
and what was done about ltby 


those who did know. There Is no 
question of excusing the par- 
ticipants in that monstrous 
crime. There is nonsense about 
tout comprendre, e'est toutpar- 
donner (who, anyway, would 
dare to claim such understan- 
ding? ) . It is simply that we find 
highly respected and respec- 
table individuals in positions of 
more or less authority all over 
the world behaving in the same 
way. This way can be summed 
up as "See nothing; hear 
nothing; say nothing; do 
nothing." 

I suppose most people today 
Imagine that the Allies knew 
nothing — at most vague 
rumours — of the Final Solu- 
tion, the Holocaust, until the 
war was over and the death 
camps overrun. Otherwise we 
would have done 
something....Such as? Bombing 
the railways to the camps7 
Threatening to bomb selected 
cities, and explaining why? 
Threatening to kill German 
prisoners of war? 

WE KNEW a good deal and we 
did nothing. The major part of 
Mr. Laqueur’s book , tackled 
with a formidable apparatus of 
scholarship, is to establish for 
the first time just what was 
known, and when. First the 
German people, whose elected 
masters were carrying out this 
crime, assisted by many good 
German patriots and with the 
more or less active connivance 


prodigal son poems — a New 
Testament theme. Goldberg’s 
Imagination was open to 
Christianity, humanity, world 
literature — in this respect 
perhaps even going beyond 
Shaul Tchernichovsky; with 
her, Hebrew poetry is In the 
mainstream of European 
literature and modernism — far 
removed from nationalist 
parochialism, but no less 
"Jewish" for all that. Her 
translations, for example, go 
beyond Europe and include 
Egyptian, Japanese. Persian 
and Latin poems. 

For its emphasis on 
Goldberg's universality, I 
profited from Matt! Megged’s 
"Lea Goldberg: Theory of 
Poetry and the Making of 
Poems." What emerges clearly 
is the baBlc harmony between 
critic-teacher and practising 
poet. Megged quotes her defini- 
tion of poetry as "a mirror 
which makes time captive." In 
1959, Goldberg made a selection 
of the poetry she had written to 
that date ( Early and Late), and 
Megged (writing in 1070) saw 
the years 1057-9 as a tran- 
sitional phase, moving towards 
the greater directness, 
simplicity, and ripe maturity of 
Goldberg’s Last years. 

IN CONCLUSION, I should like 
to draw attention to The 
Modern Hebrew Poem Itself 
(Schocken, 1965), edited by S. 
Burnshaw, T. Carmi, and E. 
Splcehandler, which for some 
reason Is not included in A.B. 
Yoffe’s bibliography. In it we 
find Goldberg herself "discuss- 
ing into English" four poems by 
Avraham Shlonsky; and six of 
Goldberg's own poems are 
similarly treated by Ezra 
Splcehandler. □ 


of the military high command. 
Then the neutrals, terrified of 
what the Germans might do to 
them if they said what they 
knew — though certain Swias 
and Swedish Journalists were 
more courageous than their 
politicians. The Poles, in whose 
country the greatest massacres 
were being perpetrated: not 
celebrated for their pro* 
Jewishness or, Indeed, their 
liberal attitudes, the Polish 
leaders, both in and out of 
Poland, seem to have been the j 
only ones to urge direct action 
to rescue the Jews. Then the 
Allies, who refused to believe at 
first what they knew, and then, 
when they had to believe, found 
every reason for evasiveness, 
equivocation and inactivity — 
above all, for suppressing the 
truth as It emerged. In this con- 
nection it is important to record 
that some of the outstanding 
figures of world Jewry and the 
International Red Cross for one 
reason or another took the same 
line: the less said the better. 

The reasons and excuses, 
good, complex, silly or 
perverse, are an education in 
themselves. But Mr. Laqueur's 
book has to be read not only for 
Us history but also for the light 
it throws on the size of the 
problem; not just the 
wickedness of the Holocaust 
and the attitude of the world 
towards it, but the fearful 
problem of human failure: 
failure of the Imagination, 
failure of courage, failure of 
will: failure of the heart; □ 
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In meinoriam 


EMUNA nats* (Faith) by 
Miriam Nehama Biumenthal. 
Jerusalem, Galor Printing 
Press, 72 pp. No price stated. 


MIRTAM Biumenthal wrote this 
book when she was still a stu- 
dent at the Teachers' Seminary 
at Gateshead. It has only now 
been published, after her un- 
timely death in 1978. 

Following such a tragedy, the 
discovery and publication of 
her manuscript is heartening. 

The Jen chapters of Emuna 
are about the inexhaustible sub- 
ject of faith. Jewish sources 
quoted range from *tho Bible to 
contemporary thinkers. 
However, E?nu«a was never 
intended for publication. Its 
nature is rather that of a per- 
sonal record of a believer's 
journey through the world of 
faith. 

The private nature of this 
book does not diminish Its Im- 
portance; it seems appropriate 
to the Intimate world she ex- 
plores. 

Paradoxically, this very per ; 
sonal book by a sensitive and 
clever young woman testifies 
for a generation. Emuna 
recalls the posthumous writings 
of young Israelis fallen in bat- 
tle.' It too provides a truthful 
glimpse into the world of faith 
of some of the younger 
generation. □ 

Pinr/i ».v H. Pcli 
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THE MILK Production and 
Marketing Board contends that 
we should use more milk 
products for the sake of our 
health. It recently came out 
with figures purporting to show 
that Israelis are not getting suf- 
ficient calcium In their diet. 
The Ministry of Health 
vigorously denies this allega- 
tion. 

Obviously, the Milk Board is 
an interested party which 
wants to produce and market as 
much milk as possible, and the 
country has the capacity to 
produce more than we are 
currently consuming. Our 
national consumption of dairy 
products has dropped by 13 per 
cent since milk subsidies were 
removed totally In November 
1970 and milk products doubled 
In price. 

What's more, the board 
claims, milk consumption is un- 
. even, with the large families in 
the lower economic strata con- 
suming far less per capita than 
the smaller^ more affluent 
families. 

At a recent press conference, 
the director of the Milk Board, 
Avl Kaplan, issued a call for 
partial restoration of milk sub- 
sidies — 20 to 25 per cent in- 
stead of the former 80 per cent. 
The Board is lobbying the 
Finance Ministry to approve a 
reintroduction of a free milk 
programme in schools. 

To substantiate Its claims of a 
need for greater milk consump- 
tion, the Milk Board published 
some statistics from a report on 
a nutritional research project . 
carried out jointly by the 
Hadassah-Hebrew University 
- Medical School and the Educa- 
tion Ministry In 1975-76. The 
team included Dr. Sara Bavly, 
director of the College of Nutri- 
tion and Home Economics. 

The statistics showed that the 
average oonsumptlon of 400 
grams a day of milk products 
provides only 64 per cent of the 
Internationally recommended 
calcium allowance. A dally In- 
take of 400 grams means nearly 
two glasses of liquid milk; or its 
equivalent in other dairy 
products- It is generally 
aeeepted that milk and its by- 
products are the primary 
source of calcium in the human 
diet/ although there is also 
calcium In many, nuts and seeds 
And' in some vegetables* 

thbS Director of the nutri- 
Ubm, department in the. Health. 
Ministry, Dr. Aharbn' Reshef, Is 
not at all worried about- the 
calcium intake of the Israeli 
population in general at pre- 
sent! :"There are no indications ■ 
that we . are suffering from 
calcium deficiency," he told 
zn£,, Hfs opinion was totally ■ 
backed up by a leading 
orthopedic surgeon .of ' my Ac- ; 
quatntance. . 

i According to Dh ReShef, the 
conclusions of the Bavly” team 
are.bpsed on . their acceptance 
of • the, ^vehy. high . U.S. es- . 
tlmates" of . the amounts of/ 
calcium desirable for human 
health, which ‘ are based on An / 
out-dated attitude In favour, of 1 
high mi Ik; consumption; ?' 'There * 
Are populations which consume/: 
only -0.20 !to : 0.25 grams of 
onl.clum .per; day with ho 'ob- 
vloiis 111 effects," he. said. 
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MARKETING WITH MARTHA 


. . . contrft__,__ T „ ,. 

.schools . of thought In, .world 
hutrltlonal ;.cli*clea On the sub- 

ject. of cow's milk and human;; 
health. Dr/ Reshef ..points' out. / 

PAGE FOURTEEN 


Ohe side argues that milk Is a 
near-perfect food for humans; 
the other that cow's milk Is un- 
necessary, even undesirable. 

He, himself takes a middle-of- 
the-road position that "people 
have been drinking milk since 
ancient times with no visible 
detrimental affects” ; (except 
for the fary Small minority with 
afl energy to it), He does sup- 
port the school of thought that 
too milch of the butterfat-rich 
milk products can lead to 
artAriAl and heart disease, 
because ...pf the controversial 
chplestrol factor. ■ 

W^ii/E.pR. RESHEp accepts 
that; "mil k.is the most impor- 
tant Supplier of calciurri in our, 

diet'. 1 ’ hO. motltlnna. 




in the '60s, Israeli bakeries 
were instructed to grind 
calcium Into our bread, but this 
was discontinued as un- 
necessary. 

As for the Milk Board's 
claims that w? heed more milk 
to get adequate magnesium and 
phosphorus, medical 
authorities tell me fish and 
meat are richer souroes of 
these minerals. 

. Dr-- Reahef is "very much 
against 1 -' a milk programme in 
the schools, and this because . 
"we already have anexceSsof 
protein In oUr diet. Up to three 
times as much as generally- 1 
recommended levels," — at 
lead l, he admits, at the con- 
sumption levels prevailing 


schoolchildren to drink more 
water — preferably by install- 
ing drinking fountains In all 
schools." 

Apart from financial con- 
siderations, another known 
obstacle to providing milk In 
schools, the Milk Board admits, 
is the problem of kaslirut, since 
it would be impossible to pre- 
vent children from bringing 
meat sandwiches for their 10 
o'clock snack. 

Personally, as the mother of 
three schoolchildren, I would 
not object if milk were served 
at school, though I see no 
reason why my daughters 
should get It at the state's ex- 
pense. 

Knowing Israeli children, the 
board has suggested that school 
milk should be sweetened and 
chocolate-flavoured — which 
besides raising questions of the 
benefit to health, would ob- 
viously Increase the cost. 

ONE OF THE things about 
which the Milk Board expresses 
great concern Is uneven dis- 
tribution among various levels 
of the population. One of Avi 
Kaplan’s main arguments in 
favour of subsidies Is that "milk 
products should be readily 
available to all segments of the 
population, and not become lux- 
ury Items." 

The Bavly report found that 
in two-person families, the dai- 
ly milk consumption was 552 
grams per person, while it 
dropped to 327 grams per capita 
In families of six, and to 216 per 
capita in nine-member 
families. Families of European 
and American background con- 
sume more milk per capita than 
those of African and Asian 
background, the report found, 

Dr. Reshef warns against 
misinterpreting figures on how 
much milk 1 b consumed by 
large families. These don't 
necessarily mean that the In- 
fants and young children in 
these families are getting insuf- 
ficient milk, but more likely 
reflects the fact that the adults 
and grown-up children consume 
very little of the total amount 
purchased. 

Dr. Reshef said he Is concern- 
ed that our economic planners 
should take into- consideration 
the ability of all families to 
have a nourishing "total food 
basket," but without undue con- 
centration on any single 
category of food. He praiaod the 
Education Ministry's reoont in- 
troduction of nutrition courses 
in schools. 

AVI KAPLAN at the Milk 
Marketing Board Is fond of 
quoting figures on the relatively 
low consumption of liquid milk 
in Israel. In terms of plain 
drinking milk, Israelis consume ' 
only 70 to 80 litres per capita a 
year, compared with 1,40 In Bri- 
tain, 120 ip the U.S. and 114 In 
Denmark. This, however, 
merely reflects a cultural 
preference for the form, in 
which dairy products are con- 
sumed; arid has no significance 
nutritionally, according to my 
medical sources. 

When we look at all dairy 
products together, Israel coin- 
par'es much more . favourably 
with Western countries. Accor- 
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Europe’s 300 litres per capita 
juid Australia's whopping l.ooo 
Hires per person annually. * 

If our consumption has In- 
deed dropped by 13 per cent 
since the subsidy ended, we 
must now he consuming about 
175 Hires per capita a year, 
which may not please the Milk 
Hoard, but is still quite respec- 
table by world standards. Ac- 
cording to the Food and 
Agriculture Organization 
(FAO), 1.3b. of the world's 4b. 
population consume only about 
80 litres per capita, while 
another 1.3b. don't drink any 
milk at all. 

THE FAO figure was given to 
me by Pinhas Rosenfeld, the 
food technologist of United 
Dairies — - Tcnnc Noga, who 
also gave me the Interesting In- 
formation that, even with the 
subsidy removed, an Israeli 
factory worker need only work 
for seven minutes to buy a litre 
of milk, which is about the same 
as In Europe. This should still 
hold true with the new price of 
I S3. 26 a litre, says Rosenfeld, 
because of the cost-of-llving 
adjustments. 

United Dairies — Tenne Noga 
is not In favour of restoring any 
subsidies, but Is In favour of a 
school milk programme, 
perhaps with only the needy 
pupils getting It free and the 
others paying. Tnuva, the coun- 
try’s largest dairy by far, sup- 
ports both n 25-pcr-cent subsidy 
and a free milk programme. All 
the dairies agree with the Milk 
Board that more must be done 
to educate the public toward a 
greater milk-drinking habit, 
whether by school programmes 
or by commercial advertising 
campaigns. (Incidentally, 
anyone like myself who has still 
been cutting the labels off 
Tnuvn milk bags should now 
stop: both the big dairy chains 
have finished this year's cam- 
paigns). 

BEFORE crying too loudly 
over tho dairy industry’s split 
milk, you should know that 
although consumption Is down 
13 per cont, the production of 
raw milk Is down only 4 per 
oent. This is because the Milk 
Board has now halted the Im- 
port of nearly all tho powdered . 
milk needed by certain food In- 
dustrlos and for national 
emergency stockpiles and has 
replaced it with powdered mu* 
made for the local surplus. 

And tho board should be 
pleased that one of Tel Aviv s 
newest fad drinks, the "Orange 
Jenny" (patterned on jne 
American "Orange Julius ) j* 
made with 100 grams of ml« 
plus orange juice, sugar and A 
'secret Ingredient" which gives 
It the special taste. It can be 
tried at 81 Ibn Gvlrol. 

, By the way, lent POJf 1 

assume that breast-feeding 
would mean an economy jjj 
milk purchase, they 8“°^ 
think again. The extra calcium 

which a Rotating mother re- 
quires is equal to or great 
than what an Infant peeds. 
There are other excellent 
reasons for breast-feeding, 
economy Is not one of them- y 
orthopedic surgeon friend teuj 
me that the most severe case o 


in his practice was In a Bedvu 
woman who had not ; fc 
receiving sufficient noun 
ment while nursing. 

, / , MART HA jcatfgg 
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